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PREFACE 


The third regular session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations opens this month in Paris, in a period when political and 
economic issues of great urgency are to be faced. The achieve- 
ments and constructive potentialities of the United Nations are 
reviewed in this issue of International Conciliation by two au- 
thorities, Sir Charles Kingsley Webster of Great Britain and 
Ambassador Jacques Fouques-Dupare of France, who were in- 
vited to contribute their views because of their close association 
with the establishment of the United Nations and with the be- 
ginning of its work. The Endowment was particularly desirous 
on the occasion of the first meeting of the Assembly in Europe, 
to obtain an evaluation of the activities of the United Nations 
by these two participants in its creation. They bring to their 
analyses not only British and European points of view respectively 
but also the objectivity which accompanies detachment from 
direct connection with the United Nations since the first session 
of the General Assembly. 

Sir Charles Webster has held since 1932 the Stevenson Pro- 
fessorship of International History in the London School of 
Economics. He was a member of the British Delegation at 
Dumbarton Oaks in 1944, where conversations among repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union, and of the first two and representatives of China, 
led to the drafting of proposals for a general organization of 
the United Nations. At San Francisco in 1945 he was an adviser 
to the British Delegation to the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization which drew up and adopted the 
United Nations Charter. Subsequently at London in the autumn 
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of 1945 and the first weeks of 1946 he was a member of the 
Preparatory Commission established by the Conference to set 
up the Organization of the United Nations and a special adviser 
to the British Delegation at the first session of the first General 
Assembly. 

Ambassador Fouques-Duparc entered the French foreign serv- 
ice in 1921 and occupied a series of posts at Geneva, Berlin and 
Madrid with distinction. During the first period of the war he 
directed public information activities in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. After the armistice in 1940 he took charge of the 
reorganization of its archives, in order to be separated from the 
conduct of policy; and in 1942 he resigned and joined in the 
work of a research office for the underground resistance move- 
ment in preparation for the peace settlement. In 1945 following 
the liberation of France he returned to the foreign service and 
became Director of the Secretariat of International Conferences 
with the rank of Minister. He was Secretary of the Commission 
which proposed the French amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, and at San Francisco he acted as Secretary- 
General of the French Delegation to the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization. He was a member of 
the Preparatory Commission in London for the first General 
Assembly, being chairman of the Committee on the transfer 
of League of Nations functions, activities and assets to the 
United Nations. He was also a member of the French Delega- 
tion to the first Assembly. From July to October, 1946, he served 
as Secretary-General of the first Peace Conference at Paris which 
drafted the treaties with Italy and with the eastern European 
Axis nations. He continued as Director of the Secretariat of 
International Conferences until September, 1947, when he was 
appointed as Ambassador of France to Italy. 

The analysis of major questions coming before the United 
Nations General Assembly in its third session, which follows 
the articles by Sir Charles Webster and Ambassador Fouques- 
Duparc, was prepared by Miss Anne Winslow of the Endow- 
ment staff with the assistance of Miss Agnese Nelms and Miss 
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Nancy Shaw. Finally, the issue reproduces the introduction to 
the report by the Secretary-General to the General Assembly on 
the work of the Organization during the past year. 


Acer Hiss 
President 
New York, September 1, 1948. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS REVIEWED 
By Sir Cuarres WessTer 


To appraise a living institution accurately is always a difficult 
task. In the case of the United Nations, whose life has been so 
short and whose activities are so manifold and various, it is obvi- 
ously an impossible one. All that can be attempted here is to 
record the impressions made on one who was closely concerned 
with the creation and initial organization of the United Nations, 
but who has since viewed it from afar. Such an estimate has to be 
made with more dogmatism than would be used if a larger 
canvas were available. 

It is inevitable that the history of the League of Nations should 
be constantly in mind. For the United Nations is in essentials 
a reconstructed League of Nations. There are of course some 
important differences. But the structure, the basic principles and 
the purposes of the United Nations are inherited from those of 
its predecessor. It is an association of sovereign states, bound to- 
gether by mutual promises, provided with organs designed to 
obtain common interests, and acknowledging a universal moral 
purpose. Had the last war been fought, as it might have been, to 
vindicate the authority of the League of Nations, this essential 
fact would be more clearly perceived—but, if that had been pos- 
sible, the war would not have been necessary. 

Disappointment in the new organization has been widely ex- 
pressed, and not least by some of those who were most closely 
concerned with its making. How far such disappointment is justi- 
fied depends not only on an appraisal of the results, but on a 
consideration of whether the expectations were legitimate. For 
a large part of the period during which the United Nations was 
being planned, hopes were not pitched very high. It was recog- 
nized that the objects sought were so great, and the experience 
of the past had shown them so difficult to obtain, that it was 
unlikely that they could be achieved without long and sustained 
effort. The important thing was that men should not regard them 
as hopeless and that they should agree together to try to obtain 
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them and set up machinery to that end. If that were done, there 
would be a center of common purpose and action where man- 
kind might perhaps learn to substitute cooperation for conflict 
in world affairs as it had done, imperfectly but to the advantage 
of all, in national affairs. But when this first step, which had for 
long appeared almost impossible, seemed likely to become a 
reality, many began to imagine that the new institution could 
quickly attain its purposes. The language of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals was made more confident and emotional at San Fran- 
cisco in spite of the fact that the negotiations had already revealed 
some of the great difficulties in the way of creating an effective 
instrument to promote the peace and welfare of the world. To 
the basic object of maintaining international peace and security 
and promoting international cooperation for welfare were added 
such aspirations as acting in conformity with justice and inter- 
national law and encouraging respect for human rights and 
freedoms. There was perhaps some advantage in recording these 
ideals in the Charter of Mankind. But many of the govern- 
ments proposing or supporting such objectives denied them to 
those over whom they were ruling: sometimes to all their citi- 
zens, sometimes to large minorities living under their jurisdic- 
tion. How could it be expected that by writing such things into 
a Charter they could transform the habits of the world in any 
immediate future? An international organization is bound to 
reflect the practices of its members. 

Yet so obvious and compelling has been the necessity of such 
an organization as the United Nations that it has been set up 
and put to use with amazing and unexampled speed. During its 
first three years the League of Nations only dealt with two major 
political disputes, and in one it lamentably failed. Its machinery 
for social and economic welfare developed slowly, and indeed — 
it never tackled with any degree of success the economic prob- 
lems of its time. It spent a great deal of its energy and resources 
in the first five years of its existence in vain efforts to supplement 
the obligations of the Covenant with others more exact and 
binding. The most extraordinary thing about the United Nations 
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is the large number of important problems that it has been called 
upon to solve in this short period of time—a period also in which 
the peace treaties had not yet been drawn up and signed, and in 
which large areas of the world were in an abnormal condition 
because of the destruction and devastation caused by total war. It 
had, of course, the experience of the League to draw upon, and 
it has had its greatest success where it has made wise use of that 
experience. But world conditions had changed immensely since 
the years in which the League of Nations had best functioned. 
Many uncharted seas had to be sailed. 

One great difference from the League has been a notable ad- 
vance. The fact that all the great powers are in the United Na- 
tions and that other continents than Europe are more adequately 
represented has made it what the League never really became, a 
truly world-wide instrument. If this in a sense has increased its 
difficulties, it has given it an opportunity to create, if it is so 
wished, “a center for harmonizing the actions of nations” in the 
attainment of their common ends such as the League of Nations 
never possessed. 

Since the Economic and Social Council and most of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies have only recently established the machinery 
through which they can perform their functions, it is the po- 
litical aspect of the work of the United Nations that has been 
most subjected to criticism. It is true that the machinery of the 
United Nations has in most cases failed to produce agreement 
and decisive action on the questions submitted to it. It has as yet 
not achieved such successes as the League of Nations obtained 
at a fairly early period of its existence, e.g. in the Serbian- 
Albanian and Greco-Bulgarian disputes. But most of the ques- 
tions brought before the United Nations have been of a more 
serious character than these, and it is to be noted that they have 
all been subjected to the process of free and public discussion, 
however much some powers may have tried in some cases to 
avoid it. Complicated and dangerous disputes have been thor- 
oughly dissected and all their essential points displayed to that 
portion of the world—the larger part of it—which has free access 
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to information. In some cases procedures have been laid down 
which have materially contributed either to a settlement of the 
dispute or to a lessening of the tensions produced by it. Would 
the problems of Iran, Indonesia, Greece, Kashmir, the Corfu 
Channel, South Africa, and Palestine be as well understood by 
public opinion in a large number of countries if they had not 
been discussed by the organs of the United Nations? In some 
cases the results of the discussions have been obvious and all their 
effects, if sometimes indirect, have been beneficial. In few cases, 
it is true, has it been found possible to obtain the acceptance by 
the parties concerned of impartial recommendations. This failure 
has been due partly to the intransigence of the contending parties 
but also to the fact that the great powers could not agree on 
either the procedure or the substance of a settlement. Public 
opinion has naturally been disappointed. But it would be a mis- 
take to underrate the great contribution made to world peace by 
the organs of the United Nations. 

There lias also been the failure to establish international con- 
trol and development of nuclear energy. Had this been possible, 
it would have meant that the world had really passed into a new 
stage, and the effect on all other international problems would 
have been immense. But though this great advance could not be 
obtained, the fundamentals of this unprecedented and compli- 
cated problem have been revealed through the most scientific 
and meticulous examination of the subject by acknowledged ex- 
perts, and the greater number of the states of the world, includ- 
ing all the great powers save one, have come to agreement in 
principle as to how it should be treated. If the political obstacles 
should ever be removed, the path lies open to the creation of a 
new instrument which may well be a determining factor in 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

It is generally acknowledged that the cause of these failures 
does not lie in the nature of the machinery used. While some 
defects in the Charter have been revealed or emphasized, it is the 
disagreement of the great powers which has prevented better re- 
sults from being obtained. The United Nations was established 
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on the assumption that, while the great powers would naturally 
disagree in the future as in the past on many points where their 
interests seemed to conflict, they would through the machinery 
provided in the Charter be able to find methods to resolve their 
differences. The attitude of the Soviet Union has been so differ- 
ent from that of the other great powers that this process has only 
been possible to a very limited degree. In the all important ques- 
tion of nuclear energy, in the organization of the special military 
force to be placed at the disposal of the United Nations, in the 
complementary problems of the regulation of armaments, and 
in many of the disputes brought before the Security Council, the 
Soviet Union has expressed a point of view so widely differing 
from the rest that no compromise has been possible, and the 
result has often been to prevent much from being done. 

It is natural, therefore, that many proposals should have been 
made to overcome this. difficulty. There are three methods by 
which this can be done, all of which were used by the League 
of Nations—revision of the Charter, adaptation by new proce- 
dures of the existing machinery of the Charter, or the creation 
of additional machinery outside the Charter. All these methods 
have found powerful support. The first is clearly impossible with- 
out such a change in the attitude of the Soviet Union as would 
make it unnecessary. Nor are the reasons for the removal of the 
veto of the great powers not parties to a dispute any more valid 
today than when they were vainly urged at San Francisco. The 
acceptance of decision by majority without taking into account 
the power and resources of the states concerned involves an entire 
transformation of the Charter which many of those who desire 
the removal of the veto would be the first to refuse. Only in the 
case of the admission of new states, where the framers of the 
Charter clearly made a mistake, can the veto be removed with- 
out affecting the whole structure of the Charter. It is also, of 
course, regrettable that it is maintained in Chapter VII for great 
powers parties to a dispute, but it is also true that, if the sanctions 
of the Charter are thus prevented from being used against a great 
power, they can, in any case in which they would be so used, be 
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put into force by other means. 

In such circumstances the obvious and practical procedure is 
to employ the second method and to use the resources which the 
Charter already possesses. This process has already begun. One 
result has been to develop the sphere of action of the General 
Assembly. There was a similar movement in the early years of 
the League of Nations when there was also great dissatisfaction 
with the work of the Council. The discussions in the first two 
sessions of the General Assembly have been conducted with 
much greater frankness and plain speaking than was possible in 
the League of Nations. No attempt has been made to conceal 
ugly facts in ambiguous phrases. Though it may be said that this 
process has sometimes been carried too far, yet there can be no 
doubt of the great value of these debates, and the contribution 
which they have made to the more perfect understanding of the 
major problems of the world today. 

But the power of the General Assembly was in the Charter 
most expressly and designedly limited in the sphere of peace and 
security to discussion and recommendation. Its recommendations 
have obviously great weight, but there is no undertaking to obey 
them. Moreover, their authority depends on the discussion that 
precedes them and the position of those who take part in the 
discussions. The General Assembly was given no power of action. 
The primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security was laid on the Security Council, and the 
General Assembly was meant to be a forum where general prin- 
ciples could be expounded, rather than an instrument for their 
application to particular cases, or at any rate a court of appeal 
rather than a tribunal of first instance. The General Assembly 
itself is too large a body, its agenda too crowded, and the time 
at its disposal too limited to allow it to investigate the details of 
disputes effectively. Its subsidiary organs have been, too hastily 
improvised and possess too little power to perform successfully 
the difficult tasks allotted to them. No doubt the Interim Com- 
mission has given much thought to these problems and will 
present to the General Assembly considered proposals concerning 
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them. But the General Assembly may well fail in its primary 
purpose as a deliberative body if it tries to extend: its functions 
too far. 

On the other hand the use of regional arrangements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security was expressly put 
into the Charter in the hope that it might be possible to develop 
practical machinery for that purpose. The Covenant had neg- 
lected that aspect of the problem with the consequence that such 
machinery grew up outside the League of Nations and was only 
with difficulty adapted to its larger obligations. In the Charter 
the overriding authority of the Security Council is expressly rec- 
ognized, when it can be exercised. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent the establishment of regional machinery designed to carry 
out the Purposes and Principles of the Charter. It is true that the 
Security Council is given powers to prevent the establishment of 
such machinery, but this step can only be taken when all the 
great powers are in agreement, and in such case regional organ- 
ization would obviously be unwise and unnecessary. And while 
action for the maintenance of international peace and security 
cannot be taken without the authorization of the Security Coun- 
cil, if that body is itself prepared to take the responsibility, the 
right of collective defense laid down in Article 51 of the Charter 
enables such action to be put in force by regional organizations 
until the Security Council itself has taken the necessary measure 
for that purpose. This step the latter can only take if all the 
great powers concur, when again regional action would obviously 
be redundant. Regional organizations already exist in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in Western Europe and in the Middle East, and 
it may be hoped that all these will be brought as closely as pos- 
sible into direct connection with the United Nations itself and 
that others may be brought into existence within its framework. 

The danger always inherent in regional institutions is that 
they may tend to bring back to the world that idea of limited 
liability which contributed so much to the weakening of the 
League of Nations. It may be hoped that the recollection of the 
vain effort made to build up again in 1939 the system of collective 
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security, which had been deliberately destroyed in previous years, 
will provide the necessary corrective for this danger. Regional 
associations made to implement the Principles and Purposes of 
the Charter should provide opportunities for Members of the 
United Nations further removed from the immediate danger to 
join in collective defense, not afford them a means to avoid their 
own responsibilities. 

Another method of this kind is to improve the procedure of 
the Security Council. It is unfortunate that concentration on the 
issue of the veto at San Francisco caused less attention to be paid 
there to this aspect than it deserved. The effect of the voting 
formula on Chapter VI was not thoroughly explored by legal 
experts. Nor was the answer of the Sponsoring Powers and 
France to the queries drawn up in Committee III/1 (Structure 
and Procedures). The result has been that some clauses of the 
Charter can be variously interpreted, and opportunities for ob- 
struction are provided to a greater degree than in the Covenant. 
This difficulty can only gradually be overcome, but meanwhile, 
since procedure is not subject to the veto, it ought to be possible 
to improve the methods for settling disputes. Much valuable 
work has been done on this question by the officials of the United 
Nations, but full use has not yet been made of their suggestions 
and those of experienced delegates. It is regrettable that the 
Chairman of the Security Council should change so frequently, 
while it is still more surprising that greater use has not been 
made of rapporteurs, a system which showed its practical value 
in the Council of the League of Nations. Nor is it yet clear that 
the organization of the Security Council so as to be able to func- 
tion continuously is a good substitute for the periodic meetings 
which in the best days of the Covenant brought together so 
many of the foreign ministers at stated intervals and with them 
a large body of permanent officials. It may be hoped that as the 
settlement with the enemy powers becomes possible, either by a 
United Nations treaty or by other methods, the principal for- 
eign ministers will play that role in the Security Council for 
which definite provision was made in the Charter and thus en- 
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hance its authority. 

Thirdly, the Charter can be supplemented by agreements made 
outside it either for immediate or long term objectives. Much 
was done in this way in the period between the wars by the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. If such instruments proved of 
little use in the final emergency, it must be remembered that they 
depend on confidence that the purposes of the central organ will 
be supported by the large majority of those who have accepted 
them. If that confidence is secured, supplementary agreements 
made in the spirit of the Charter may prove to be of great service 
in defining obligations which cannot at present be made more 
specific in the Charter itself, and in providing those means of 
action which are lacking owing to the failure to conclude the 
special agreements and to make effective the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. In the period between the wars attempts were made to 
create general instruments for this purpose, such as the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance and the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes. They were not a success, and those that were brought 
into existence contained so many reservations that they made but 
little difference to the obligation already taken. It is probable, 
therefore, that such agreements should be limited to specific 
purposes and to those states most closely concerned. The Locarno 
treaties were of that kind, and though they failed of their ulti- 
mate purpose, that was due to the weakness of the states that 
signed them and not to the instruments themselves. 

Lastly it should be pointed out that the United Nations, like 
the League of Nations, was designed to obtain its results by the 
exercise of informed public opinion. It cannot hope to work satis- 
factorily unless the people whose representatives make use of the 
processes laid down in the Charter know exactly what the issues 
are, what the actions of their governments have been. The Fascist 
powers took pains to prevent their peoples from obtaining the 
necessary information from impartial sources and deliberately 
distorted or falsified what they supplied themselves. Their 
peoples had little or no means of criticizing the action of their 
governments or of causing them to change their methods. In- 
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formation obtained since the close of the second World War 
indicates that they by no means always approved the aggressive 
actions of their masters. The same process is being used today by 
those governments which control all the sources of information. 
Moreover, criticism of the action of such governments by private 
individuals is not allowed and can only be made at the risk of 
imprisonment, exile or death. There is obviously no immediate 
remedy for this weakness which must be taken. into acount in all 
estimates of the future of the United Nations. 

But meanwhile the democracies can make much more effective 
the means of information by which they enable their own citi- 
zens to judge of their responsibilities and opportunities. It is no 
less clear than in the period between the wars that such an or- 
ganization as the United Nations is indispensable to the demo- 
cratic control of foreign policy. In many ways technical progress 
has made this task easier than before. On the other hand the 
system is now much more elaborate and complicated and the 
range of international cooperation has been greatly widened, so 
that a much greater effort is necessary before the peoples of the 
world can fully understand what is being done in their name. 

The organization of the economic and social work of the 
United Nations has developed rapidly, and the Specialized Agen- 
cies have begun to function. Only time can show whether these 
foundations have been well laid. It is possible that too much has 
been attempted. The Economic and Social Council already has 
too large an agenda for it to work efficiently. This may be but a 
temporary phenomenon in a period of construction, and it may 
partly be due to inadequate planning by the Secretariat. It would 
appear indeed that it was impossible to staff in a manner com- 
mensurate with the tasks to be performed so large a body of 
machinery as the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
now possess. It has been shown that large salaries do not neces- 
sarily attract to international service the best administrative 
minds, and for the weakness of the United Nations in this respect 
the governments must bear the major responsibility, though it is 
true that they have found it difficult to find adequate personnel 
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for their own national services inevitably much expanded by the 
emergencies of the time. This is a major problem on the solution 
of which the whole future of the United Nations may well de- 
pend. In the long run Members will receive a rich reward if they 
place the most efficient of their own servants at the disposal of 
the United Nations. 

The physical environment in which officials and delegates have 
had to work has also been a great handicap. Had the United 
Nations been able to use from the outset the buildings at Geneva, 
the effect on the efficiency and the temper of all concerned would 
have been immense. Nor would such scenes as marred the session 
of the Second General Assembly have been possible. That a great 
and hopeful effort to overcome some of these difficulties has al- 
ready been made is one of the most encouraging signs of a de- 
termination to make the United Nations succeed. 

In spite of these weaknesses, an immense amount of valuable 
work has been accomplished. The Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council are now functioning, and new ex- 
periments are being attempted. Many of the indispensable activ- 
ities begun by the League of Nations have been resumed. A 
large number of new undertakings have been set on foot. It may 
be hoped that the main emphasis will now be laid on the con- 
solidation of this widely dispersed effort and, if need be, its 
reduction to more manageable dimensions. As it is, the world has 
very little understanding of what has béen done. In spite of what 
has been accomplished by the Economic Commission for Europe, 
by the Bank and the Fund, by the World Health Organization, 
the Appeal fo: Children, and in other ways, most of these activ- 
ities are yet only in the planning stage, and the greatest contribu- 
tions to the restoration of the world economy have been made 
outside the United Nations. . 

It may be pointed out, however, that these institutions were 
not designed for the immediate aftermath of war which had to 
be dealt with by machinery improvised for that special purpose. 
And it is true that if they can achieve even a partial success, the 
agriculture, trade, and international finance of all the peoples 
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of the world, as well as their education, health, and social en- 
vironment, will be greatly benefited. Some of their objectives, 
such as those which concern human rights and the development 
of international law, deal with the fundamentals of human con- 
duct. But while research into these questions is no doubt useful, 
such ends will not be obtained by words but by action. The pro- 
tection of and grant of asylum to those who have been deprived 
of human rights counts for more than the signature of a declara- 
tion, and the use of the International Court of Justice and the 
observance of existing treaties more than the progressive develop- 
ment and codification of international law on paper. If, for ex- 
ample, the signatories of the Charter could show that they are 
really determined to establish in Palestine “conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law can be maintained,” they 
would do more to make the United Nations an active force in 
the world than by a multitude of documents, however nobly 
phrased. Fortunately, there have been many instances to show 
that the words of the Preamble do represent something more than 


mere lip service to high ideals. And the experience of these three 
years shows that there is no better method of obtaining the ends 
laid down in it than by using, improving, and, where necessary, 
supplementing the machinery of the Charter, which was de- 
signed to strengthen the sincere, if infirm, purpose of humanity 
to raise itself above its present limitations through mutual help 
and understanding. 


London, June 30, 1948. 
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A EUROPEAN POINT OF VIEW ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS’ 


By Jacques Fouques-Duparc 


For a European, the United Nations is principally a means of 
preserving peace. All men hope for peace; but those who, twice 
within the space of one generation, have seen their fatherland in- 
vaded and their homes destroyed, long for it with especial fervor. 

After the second World War, the little western headland of Asia 
that geographers call Europe must no doubt seem to the rest of the 
world a sick, or at best a convalescent, continent. It emerged from 
its ordeal impoverished and torn by ideological conflicts. These 
conflicts have so destroyed its moral unity that Europe i:self does 
not know where to draw its own eastern boundary. It knows 
that it is dependent upon the rest of the world for its economic 
recovery, as well as for its security, which it could not organize 
upon the basis of its own resources alone. But, even in the role 
of an applicant for aid, which circumstances impose upon it, 
Europe still feels that it has an important place in the world. And 
the world is of the same opinion. Despite its present misery, in- 
deed because of its misery, is not Europe the continent where any 
eventual conflict would most surely develop into a world conflict? 


I have drawn this summary picture of the present situation in 
Europe because an understanding of this situation will help us 
to comprehend the orientation of the European mind with regard 
to the United Nations. 

1. For a European the United Nations is principally consid- 
ered in relation to the idea of security, which constitutes his 
primary concern. 

2. The failure of the experiment of the League of Nations, in 
which Europe at one time placed its hopes, has left the European 


skeptical of international organizations. Only positive results will 


1 This article was written in French particularly for this issue of International 
Conciliation. 
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definitively convince him of the effectiveness of the new or- 
ganization. 

3. The European believes that a large part of the activities of 
the United Nations must be concerned with European problems 
not only in the interest of Europe, but in the interest of world 


peace. 


On the basis of these factors as points of departure, let us try 
to define the probable opinion of a citizen of a western European 
country on the methods and achievements of the United Nations 
in the three years of its existence. 

It must first be noted, however, that despite the very laudable 
effort of the United Nations in the field of public information, its 
work is still insufficiently known in the European countries. No 
matter how much my compatriots, for example, want to follow 
its work (and I know that they sincerely do) those who are not 
specialists in international questions have difficulty in finding 
their. way among the complex agencies and subdivisions (Coun- 
cils, Commissions, Committees, Subcommittees, etc. . . .) to 
which the tasks of the United Nations have been entrusted and 
whose meetings are periodically reported in a few lines of the 
French newspapers. They often feel that they are out of their 
depth in United Nations affairs and have the impression that all 
these discussions taking place far away do not concern them. 

That is why it is of primary importance for the United Na- 
tions, if it wishes to win a European audience, to continue un- 
ceasingly, and indeed, to intensify the public information and, 
above all, the documentation program which is has undertaken in 
the European countries. It would also be desirable that in what- 
ever measure the proper functioning of the organization permits, 
it increase its geographical contacts with Europe. In this respect, 
the establishment of a European center at Geneva and the deci- 
sion to make Europe the headquarters of certain Specialized 
Agencies were most welcome. The coming meeting of the Assem- 
bly in Paris will mark an important and perhaps a decisive date 
in the same development; this will really be Europe’s first face- 
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to-face encounter with the United Nations. 

This face-to-face encounter is all the more necessary because, 
due to circumstances, Europe has until now been insufficiently 
represented in the United Nations. I remember the impression of 
surprise created by M. Bidault when, from the rostrum of the 
London Assembly in 1946, he greeted the twelve European states 
that were absent.? (Twelve states, not counting Germany! The 
majority of representatives present did not realize how many 
countries were absent.) Nor was it the fault of the states which 
were represented that those which were absent had, during the 
war, placed themselves in a position which automatically ex- 
cluded them from charter membership, any more than it is their 
fault that today a veto still excludes from the Assembly the Re- 
public of Italy, although no one would deny that Italy is an 
indispensable member of the European community. 

This partial absence of Europe, which is made more striking 
by the strong representation of the other continents, has naturally 
affected the orientation of the United Nations from the outset. 
In consequence, the new international organization has lacked a 
counterweight to the impatience shown by non-European ele- 
ments with regard to various questions (I refer especially to the 
recurrent debates on non-autonomous territories) and certain 
important ideas have not been given forceful collective expression. 
The problems of Europe have not been raised in their full scope 
in the United Nations, particularly the problem of finding new 
outlets for Europe’s surplus population. This question is already 
causing grave concern in Germany and Italy and will, in the 
next twenty years, undoubtedly became one of the essential ques- 
tions affecting European relations with the rest of the world. 
The partial absence of Europe has had still another result. Within 
the Assembly and the Committees of the United Nations the 
division of opinion has most often been along ideological lines, 
that is, into two sharply defined camps. If Europe were power- 


2 These twelve states were: Albania, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. Since that time 
Sweden and Iceland have been admitted. 
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fully enough represented to be aware of its independence, it could 
play an equalizing role; to use an expression that is now in vogue 
in my country, it could play the part of the “third force” which 
seeks and sometimes finds effective solutions. 

This brings me in the last place to an observation of a more 
general nature, bearing upon the methods of the United Nations, 
or rather its customs. Those of my compatriots who have recently 
participated in the meetings at Lake Success, and I myself, in the 
past, have often returned feeling rather baffiled by the dialectical 
turn which the discussions usually take. As soon as a question is 
raised, and I refer here to questions of immediate and concrete 
interest, an oratorical tournament begins, and one often has the 
impression that the matter is being discussed less for its own 
merits, than because of the occasion it offers to the two opposed 
ideologies to combat each other on new ground. In other words, 
what seems to have disappeared at Lake Success is the spirit of 
negotiation. This is a serious situation in an institution whose 
main object, except in extreme cases that demand recourse to 
force, is to conciliate opposing forces, that is, to bring differing 
points of view closer together. Some may answer that this state 
of affairs is not peculiar to the United Nations, that it has mani- 
fested itself in all the post-war international conferences, and that 
it is the inevitable consequence of the attitude with which certain 
delegations approach all questions. This is possible. However, I 
wonder if this tendency, so disconcerting to Western Europeans 
who are more realistic than might be believed, is not in some 
measure kept alive and even intensified by the rule requiring 
unrestricted publicity for all debates. This encourages speakers to 
“play to the gallery” and deprives them of the necessary flexibility 
and opportunity for quiet consideration. 

I hope the American reader will forgive me for having so freely 
used the privilege of criticism offered me by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment which has generously opened the columns of its publication 
for my comments. I hope he will understand that these criticisms 
are motivated by my warm interest in the United Nations. Every 
European who is conscious of political realities knows amid what 
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great difficulties this organization began its work and the worth 
of the men who had the courage to undertake it. Where an ig- 
norant person sees only partial failures, the experienced observer 
notes with satisfaction partial successes. Among the latter is the 
far from negligible fact that the United Nations has, by various 
means, managed to restrict to a local scale conflicts which, like 
the one in Greece, might well have spread all over the world. The 
experienced observer knows, above all, that the United Nations 
is a permanent bridge between Europe and the rest of the world 
and that, in the present stage of American opinion, its Charter is 
the necessary vehicle for the contribution of the United States to 
the security of the European continent. This fact alone would 
suffice to justify his confidence in the future of the United Na- 
tions and his hope that he will be able to aid im the task of 
improving its techniques and methods. 


Rome, July 8, 1948. 





ISSUES BEFORE THE THIRD 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The first General Assembly to be held on the continent of 
Europe convenes in Paris on the 21st of September. The decision 
to hold the third regular session three thousand miles from the 
temporary headquarters was based on a number of considera- 
tions. Despite the added cost of transporting the complex Secre- 
tariat machinery without which the Assembly could not func- 
tion, the majority of delegates felt that the psychological 
advantages outweighed material considerations. Europe, which 
was the focal point of the second World War, is still the key 
politically and economically to the solution of some of the major 
problems confronting the world today. Many delegates believed 
that members of the Assembly could better understand these 
problems at close range. It was also considered important to 
mitigate any impression that, as M. Fouques-Duparc points out, 
the discussions of the United Nations are taking place far away 
from and are, therefore, of little concern to the people of Europe. 

This third session may well prove momentous, not only be- 
cause it takes place in a new setting and its agenda is laden with 
urgent problems, but also because the role of the United Na- 
tions itself is undergoing certain changes in the light of the 
world situation. When the nations which had united to defeat 
the Axis met in San Francisco in the spring of 1945 they cre- 
ated an international organization based on the premise that 
the wartime cooperation of the great powers would continue, 
and that the peace settlements would be expeditiously carried 
out. It was decided that the new organization should not expend 
its energies upon peace settlements nor be held responsible for 
those decisions. The nations directly responsible would agree 
upon the terms of the peace. The United Nations would con- 
centrate on the development of international cooperation for 
the solution of political, economic, and social problems arising 
subsequent to the peace settlements. 
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Today, however, great power relations are marked by dissen- 
sion and conflict. The major peace settlements are still to be 
made. Inability of the powers to reach agreement has weakened 
the United Nations internally and, until the issues arising out 
of the second World War have been resolved, the building of 
a new world order can have no firm foundation. This situation 
has had two consequences. In a number of instances, nations have 
manifested a tendency to rely on their own initiative rather than 
upon the international organization for the solution of certain 
problems. On the other hand, the deadlock in reaching agreement 
on the peace settlements may force the United Nations to en- 
large its intended scope and to take on the very problems which 
its creators had hoped to spare it. Last autumn, after the repeated 
failure of negotiations, the United States placed the question of 
Korean independence on the agenda of the Assembly. Thus, 
for the first time, that body was called upon to deal with a 
matter directly related to the question of peace settlements. It 
may be that if the United Nations is to function effectively it 
will have to enter this field more and more. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the German or other similar situations may be brought 
before it in the near future. 


Thus the United Nations is faced with the curious paradox 
of, on the one hand, a lessening of its sphere of activities as 
certain measures are taken outside of its orbit and, on the other 
hand, of a possible extension of its scope of activities to embrace 
those political questions consequent upon the second World 
War. The result of these tendencies is that the United Nations 
is frequently called upon to deal with the most difficult prob- 
lems while those easier of solution are often handled by Member 
States acting independently. In certain instances progress in 
disposing of the problems which face the United Nations de- 
pends upon a greater measure of agreement being reached among 
the great powers, in others determined action by the Assembly 
is opening up new paths of possible progress and in still others 
the substantial record of achievements requires only the wisdom 
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to ensure maximum coordination and efficiency in marshaling 
available resources for the desired goals. 


Securrry Marrers 

The most difficult problems before the present Assembly are 
those concerned with questions of security. These involve ade- 
quate military forces at the disposal of the organization and the 
concomitant reduction in national armaments. Under the Char- 
ter a Military Staff Committee composed of the chiefs of staff 
of the five great powers is to assist the Security Council in de- 
termining the size and type of forces to be made available to 
the United Nations by the respective Member Nations. At its 
first session the General Assembly created the Atomic Energy 
Commission to consider international control of the most devas- 
tating of modern weapons. Subsequently, at the request of the 
Assembly, the Security Council created the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments to determine the general principles 
which should govern the regulation and reduction of national 
armaments including a system of supervision and control. 


Military Staff Committee 

Despite more than two years of deliberations, the Military Staff 
Committee has been unable to reach agreement on some of the 
most fundamental aspects of its problem. In July 1948, the 
chairman of the Committee informed the President of the 
Security Council that the Committee was “not in a position to 
undertake the final review of the Overall Strength and Compo- 
sition of the Armed Forces to be made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations and so make 
further progress in this matter towards the conclusion of the 
Special Agreements required by Article 43 of the Charter until 
agreement has been reached in the Security Council on the di- 
vergences of view on the General Principles given in the Report 
submitted by the Military Staff Committee to the Security Coun- 
cil.on 30 April 1947 (S/336).”" 


1 Letter dated 2 July 1948 from the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee 
to the President of the Security Council, Doc. $/879, 9 July 1948. 
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These divergences concern the question of the type of con- 
tributions to be made by the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. All of these powers except the Soviet Union 
have agreed that the initial overall contributions shall be com- 
parable but that in view of “the differences in size and com- 
position of national forces of each Permanent Member and in 
order to further the ability of the Security Council to constitute 
balanced and effective combat forces for operations, these con- 
tributions may differ widely as to the strength of the separate 
components, land, sea and air.”? (Italics added.) The Soviet 
Union insists that these forces shall be made available “on the 
Principle of Equality regarding the overall strength and the com- 
position of these forces.”* 

Other points of disagreement concern the time to be allotted 
for the withdrawal of such forces after Security Council tasks 
are completed and the areas in which they may be stationed 
when not at the disposal of the Council. The Soviet Union has 
urged a specified time limit of thirty to ninety days for the with- 
drawal of troops while the other powers, seeking greater elas- 
ticity, suggest only that this be done “as soon as possible.”™ 
With regard to the second point three different viewpoints have 
been advanced. The Chinese, United Kingdom, and United States 
delegations declare that “Armed Forces made available to the 
Security Council by Member Nations when not employed by 
the Security Council will . . . be based at the discretion of Mem- 
ber Nations in any territories or waters to which they have legal 
right of access.”® The French delegation wishes a full. statement 
of the various possible locations of such troops and the agree- 
ments under which they are there. The Soviet Union proposes 
that these forces “shall be garrisoned within the frontiers of 
the contributing Member Nations’ own territories or territorial 


2 Report of the Military Staff Committee, Doc. $/336, 30 April 1947, Chap- 
ter IV, Article 11, pp. 9-10. 


3 Ibid., Chapter IV, Article 11, p. 9. 
4 Ibid., Chapter V, Article 20, p. 13. 
5 Ibid., Chapter IX, Article 32, p. 21. 
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waters, except in cases envisaged in Article 107 of the Charter.”° 

Still another important aspect upon which agreement has not 
been possible concerns rights of passage and use of bases. The 
British, Chinese, and United States delegations propose “a gen- 
eral guarantee of rights of passage and of the use of such of the 
Member Nation’s available bases as are required by Armed 
Forces operating under the Security Council.”’ Neither the 
French nor Soviet delegations have been willing to accept any 
“general guarantee,” preferring that all rights be itemized in the 
Special Agreements. The Soviet Union also objects to any refer- 
ence to bases for the reason that they are not mentioned in the 
Charter. 

The Assembly is under no obligation to take any action in 
connection with these matters which are responsibilities of the 
Security Council, but they will be before the Assembly in the re- 
port of the Council embodying the report of the Military Staff 
Committee. Moreover as one aspect of the general security prob- 
lem, the question of the armed forces to be made available to the 
United Nations is natursiiy a matter of general interest. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The Atomic Energy Commission has, from the technical point 
of view, done a remarkable job. With steady, scientific objec- 
tivity it has studied a complex issue for which there are no 
precedents, no course charted by previous experience. Its find- 
ings led the majority to the conclusion, expressed by the British 
delegate, that “the concept of sovereignty embodied in the sys- 
tem of national states, which has been the dominant political fact 
in the last few hundred years of history, is already outdated; and 
the lesson of this newest discovery of science is that fresh inroads 
must be made upon absolute sovereignty if civilization is to 
survive.”® 

The Commission pointed out that “once the nuclear fuels are 


6 Doc. S/336, op. cit., Chapter IX, Article 32, p. 21. 
7 Ibid., Chapter VII, Article 26, p. 16. 
8 Doc. S/P.V. 318, 11 June 1948. 
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obtained, the detection of secret manufacture of atomic weapons 
would be very difficult because only small installations are neces- 
sary. These could easily be concealed.”? Furthermore, whether 
“the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined for peaceful or destructive 
uses, the productive processes are identical and inseparable up 
to a very advanced stage of manufacture.”’® These and related 
conclusions led the majority of the Commission to recommend 
that an International Control Agency be created and that all 
activities in this field be carried on “under powers of operation 
and management and under rights of ownership or by nations 
only under license from the agency.”"' This means that any 
mines containing deposits of thorium or uranium (“as far as is 
known ... the only raw materials from which the nuclear fuel 
required for the development of atomic energy can be ob- 
tained”)'? in any country whatsoever could be operated by na- 
tions or individuals only under license from the agency. The 
agency itself “would own, operate, and manage all chemical 
and metallurgical plants for treating key substances and all 
facilities capable of producing nuclear fuel. . . . The agency 
would own all nuclear fuel, whether produced in its own facili- 
ties or in non-dangerous facilities licensed by the agency.”’? 
In addition to these wide powers of ownership and license, the 
agency would also have the right to conduct inspections, “to 
conduct or to arrange with nations for the conduct of surveys 
and explorations to discover and determine world supplies of 
source material. It would also have rights of conducting routine 
air surveys over areas which are known to contain source ma- 
terial”'* and authority to receive and check “periodic reports 
from nations regarding specialized equipment and supplies di- 


9 Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council, 
Doc. AEC/31, 25 May 1948, p. 41. 

10 [bid., Annex 2, A.(2), p. 16. 

11 Jbid., Annex 2, C.1, p. 17. 

12 Ibid., Annex 2, A.(1), p. 16. 

13 [bid., Annex 2, C.1, p. 18. 

14 Ibid., Annex 2, C.2, p. 19. 
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rectly related to the production and use of atomic energy.”"” 

Another conclusion reached by the Commission was that a 
strategic balance should be maintained so that no single nation 
would have a preponderance of actual or potential nuclear fuels. 
This involves both widely distributed stockpiles and production 
facilities and proportional depletion of national raw material 
resources. 

On 2 June 1948 the Commission submitted its third report to 
the Security Council with the request that this and the two 
previous reports be forwarded to the Assembly as “a matter of 
special concern.”'© The majority of the Commission declared that 
it had “succeeded in making clear the essentials of a plan for 
the control of atomic energy.”'” This plan, however, had been 
rejected by the Soviet Union as an unwarranted infringement of 
national sovereignty. Since the Commission was convinced that 
“the full cooperation of the Soviet Union is indispensable for 
the establishment of a system of control which would prevent 
an atomic armaments race”’® the Commission declared that until 
this deadlock could be broken at the political level, the work of 
the Commission should be suspended. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


The third aspect of the security problem is the question of the 
reduction of national armaments generally. The Commission. for 
Conventional Armaments was created in February 1947, and its 
plan of work included the formulation of both general principles 
and practical proposals for the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces and the consideration of effective safe- 
guards by means of an international system of control. It was 
decided that “all armaments and armed forces, except atomic 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction, fall within its [the 
Commission’s] jurisdiction and that weapons of mass destruction 


15 Doc. AEC/31, op. cit., Annex 2, C.2, p. 19. 
16 Ibid., Part 1, p. 8. 
17 Jbid., Part 1, p. 4. 
18 [bid., Part 1, p. 5. 
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should be defined to include atomic explosive weapons, radio- 
active material weapons, lethal chemical and biological weapons, 
and any weapons developed in the future which have charac- 
teristics comparable in destructive effect to those of the atomic 
bomb or other weapons mentioned above.”!? 

So far very little has been accomplished by this Commission, 
largely because of a general recognition of the fact that it is 
unrealistic to expect nations to reduce their own defense forces 
until there is reasonable assurance that this will be consistent 
with their security. In a resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee, the opinion of the majority of Commission members 
has been clearly expressed. This resolution declares that “a sys- 
tem for the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces can only be put into effect in an atmosphere of interna- 
tional confidence and security.”*° The view of the majority of the 
members of the Commission is that essential prerequisites to such 
an atmosphere are the establishment of an adequate system of 
agreements under Article 43 of the Charter governing contribu- 
tions of military forces to the United Nations, the establishment of 
the international control of atomic energy, and the conclusion 
of peace settlements with Germany and Japan. 

Thus, while the technical foundation has been to a large ex- 
tent laid, particularly in the field of atomic energy, actual 
progress has been arrested by the conflict between East and 
West and the sense of insecurity which has been drivig na- 
tional armaments steadily upwards. Whether or not the Assembly 
can find any solutions, partial or complete, it cannot ayoid major 
consideration of a problem crucial to the purposes and objectives 
of the United Nations. 


Po.iticaL QuEsTIONS 
Three political issues for which the Assembly has previously 


19 Resolution Adopted at the Fourth Meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, 9 September 1947, Doc. S/C.3/SC.3/8, 
9 September 1947. 

20 First Progress Report of the Working Committee of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, Covering the period 20 August 1947-2 August 1948, 
Doc. S/C.3/27, 4 August 1948, p. 7. 
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assumed direct responsibility will be under consideration during 
the session this autumn. These concern Korea, Greece, and 
Palestine. 


Korea 


Korea was placed by the United States on the agenda of the 
last Assembly after repeated failure to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union on the implementation of the Moscow Agreement 
of 1945. This Agreement provided for the creation of a provi- 
sional government in Korea and ultimately complete independ- 
ence and further stipulated that this process should be carried 
out in consultation with “the Korean democratic parties and so- 
cial organizations.”* The Soviet Union in military occupation 
of northern Korea and the United States in military occupa- 
tion of southern Korea could not agree upon the definition of 
“democratic parties.” In an effort to break the deadlock the 
United States proposed that elections be held in the two zones 
under the supervision of a United Nations temporary commis- 
sion. On 14 November 1947 the Assembly, overriding Soviet 
objections and counter-proposals, approved the creation of the 
Commission and directed it to proceed to Korea. 

On 19 February 1948 the chairman of the Commission re- 
ported back to the Interim Committee that “it would not be pos- 
sible for them to exercise, for the time being, the functions con- 
ferred upon them [the Commission] by the General Assembly 
in that part of Korea occupied by the forces of the U.S.S.R.””? 
The Soviet Union had refused to recognize the Commission or 
allow it to enter north Korea. Since the Commission could not, 
therefore, carry out the mandate assigned to it by the Assembly, 
it requested guidance from the Interim Committee which finally 
directed the Commission to observe elections even if limited to 


21 Interim Committee of the General Assembly, Problem of the Independence of 
Korea, Some Basic Facts Concerning the Problem, Doc. A/AC.18/22, 12 Febru- 
ary 1948, p. 2. 

22 Interim Committee of the General Assembly, Problem of the Independence 
of Korea, Statement of Mr. K. P. S. Menon, Chairman of the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea, Doc. A/A.18/28, 19 February 1948, p. 4. 
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south Korea. The Commission acquiesced in this opinion on the 
condition stipulated by the Interim Committee that there be a 
reasonably “free atmosphere wherein the democratic rights of 
freedom of speech, press and assembly would be recognized and 
respected.””? This the Commission subsequently determined was 
the case. On 10 May 1948, elections were held; on 31 May the 
Korean National Assembly was formed, and on 20 July Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee was elected as President of the new government. 


This first effort by the Korean people to elect a government 
by constitutional democratic procedures was not easy of accom- 
plishment. Added to their unfamiliarity with many of the tech- 
niques of elections were the difficulties of conducting elections 
under foreign military occupation and the problems created by 
the division of Korea between two opposing powers. Although 
over seventy-five per cent of those eligible voted, most of the so- 
called left and moderate elements abstained. Communist sym- 
pathizers were unwilling to support a course that had been vig- 
orously opposed by the Soviet Union, and many moderates and 
some rightists felt that the creation of a government limited to 
south Korea would merely tend to perpetuate the division of 
Korea at the 38th parallel. Despite this situation the Commis- 
sion made patient and tireless investigations into the pre-election 
situation, communicated with parties representing almost every 
shade of opinion, and carefully supervised the elections them- 
selves. The Commission came to the conclusion that the results 
represented a democratic choice and a valid expression of the 
free will of the people in those sections of Korea which were 
accessible to the Commission. The inhabitants in these areas 
constitute approximately two thirds of the population of all Korea. 


With the creation of a National Assembly, the first part of 
the task of the Commission, in so far as was possible, was com- 
pleted. However, the General Assembly, in establishing the terms 
of reference of the Commission, also recommended that “immedi- 


23 Fourth Information Report on the Work of the Commission, Doc. A/528, 
23 March 1948, p. 3. 
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ately upon the establishment of a National Government, that 
Government should, in consultation with the Commission: 
(a) constitute its own national security forces and dissolve all 
military or semi-military formations not included therein; 
(b) take over the functions of government from the military 
commands and civilian authorities of north and south Korea, 
and (c) arrange with the occupying Powers for the complete 
withdrawal from Korea of their armed forces as early as prac- 
ticable and if possible within ninety days.”** The Commission was 
directed to “facilitate and expedite the fulfilment””’ of this pro- 
gram and report its conclusion to the General Assembly. 

Obviously, the fact that elections have been held only in south 
Korea and that no arrangements have been made for the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of Soviet and United States troops make 
implementation of this part of the program impossible in the 
terms conceived of by the Assembly. The desire of the south 
Koreans for real independence and freedom from occupation 
forces is counterbalanced by a belief that their security may be 
threatened unless at least some United States troops remain in 
the country. At the last session of the Assembly the Soviet Union 
proposed the withdrawal of all occupation forces at the begin- 
ning of 1948 in order that the Korean people might establish a 
national government without foreign interference. This resolu- 
tion was rejected, but the problem of a withdrawal of the occu- 
pation forces remains. 


Greece 


Another political issue which appears upon the agenda of the 
present session of the Assembly is the Greek situation. Between 
December 1946 and August 1947 this question was the subject 
of frequent discussion in the Security Council. The Greek 
Government alleged that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were 
actively encouraging resistance to the Greek Government and 


24 Resolution 112 (II), Official Records of the Second Session of the General 
Assembly, Doc, A/519, 8 January 1948, pp. 17-18. 
25 [bid., p. 18. 
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were aggravating the civil war. Counter-charges alleged that the 
Greek Administration was suppressing a struggle for liberty and 
justice, aided and abetted by foreign troops. Faced with these 
conflicting charges the Security Council appointed a Commis- 
sion of investigation. In May 1947 after its return from Greece 
the Commission reported back to the Council. The majority de- 
clared that while the civil strife was due partly to internal con- 
ditions, Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, Albania and Bulgaria 
had supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece by providing 
military training, arms, food, clothing, hospitalization, and trans- 
portation to the guerrilla forces. This statement was emphatically 
denied by the Polish and Soviet representatives who declared 
that the evidence was insufficient and untrustworthy. 

After a number of resolutions based on the report had failed 
to pass in the Security Council, the President suggested that the 
deadlock and the progress to date be reported to the Assembly. 
Under the heading “Threats to the Political Independence and 
Territorial Integrity of Greece,”** this matter was put by the 
United States on the agenda of the second session of the Assem- 
bly. After a long and heated debate, the Assembly decided to 
establish a Special Committee “to observe the compliance by the 
four Governments concerned”’ with the recommendations 
adopted by the Assembly and “to be available to assist the four 
Governments concerned in the implementation of such recom- 
mendations.”** Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were requested 
by the Assembly not to give assistance to the guerrillas; the four 
powers, including Greece, were urged to settle their differences 
peacefully; resume normal diplomatic relations; cooperate in 
finding a solution for refugee problems, and cooperate with the 
Special Committee in the carrying out of its functions. The So- 
viet Union and the other eastern states voted against the resolu- 
tion and have refused to recognize the Special Committee. In 
consequence the report of the Committee is, in the main, a fairly 





26 Resolution 109 (II), [bid., p. 12. 
27 Ibid., p. 13. 
28 Ibid., p. 13. 
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voluminous account of observations made within the borders 
of Greece itself and of the charges and the counter-charges sub- 
mitted by the various governments. 


Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have made repeated reports 
to the Committee, as has Greece, concerning alleged provoca- 
tions on their respective borders, but the three northern coun- 
tries have consistently refused to recognize the Special Com- 
mittee, and until April would not admit observation groups of 
the Committee to cross the frontiers for investigation of the in- 
cidents reported. On 29 April 1948, however, a three-man in- 
vestigation team entered Bulgaria, interrogated a certain Major 
Tsouroff concerning alleged violations of the border by Greek 
forces and reported the Major’s attitude as “correct and most 
cordial,”?° 

Despite this rather encouraging incident, the general situation 
as it is described in the Committee’s report shows little progress 
in the implementation of the Assembly’s resolution. Among the 
specific items upon which developments have been reported are 
the non-cooperation of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, the 
cooperation afforded by Greece, questions of refugees, minori- 
ties, frontier conventions, and diplomatic relations. 


The Special Committee has concluded from its observation of 
the past eight months that there is a strong presumption that 
Greek guerrillas have been receiving logistical support on a 
very large scale from Albania, and that these forces were shel- 
tered on Bulgarian territory during operations in May. The Com- 
mittee paid high tribute to the work of its observers in “risking 
their lives on the frontiers, sometimes under fire.”*° 


Palestine 

The Assembly may have felt that it was divesting itself of the 
direct responsibility in the Palestine situation when at the con- 
clusion of the second Special Session last spring it relieved “the 


29 United Nations Bulletin, 1 June 1948, p. 456. 
.30 Ibid., 1 July 1948, p. 517. 
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Palestine Commission from further exercise of responsibilities.”*' 


However, since the situation came initially before the Assembly 
and has been the subject of two special sessions, it will un- 
doubtedly be the subject of continuing discussion until some 
acceptable solution is reached. Meantime, primary responsibility, 
in the interests of peace and security, rests with the Security 
Council. 


Probably no other problem before the United Nations has 
involved so many organs and necessitated the utilization of such 
a variety of techniques. The first special session of the Assembly, 
which opened on 28 April 1947, was called at the request of the 
United Kingdom which announced its intention of laying down 
its mandate. The Assembly at this time appointed a Special 
Committee on Palestine to study the situation at first hand and 
report back to the second regular session in the following au- 
tumn. In September, the Assembly created an ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Palestine to consider the report of the Special Com- 
mittee and a proposal of Saudi Arabia and Iraq that the mandate 
be terminated and Palestine recognized as an independent uni- 
tary state. The majority of the Special Committee had recom- 
mended the division of Palestine into two separate independent 
states, one Jewish and one Arab, with an economic union between 
the two states. The minority proposal which received little con- 
sideration in the Assembly recommended a federal state not 
unlike that of Switzerland. 


The Assembly finally voted in favor of partition over the 
opposition of all the Middle Eastern and Asiatic States except 
China, whose representatives abstained, and Siam, whose rep- 
resentative was absent. It was further provided by the Assembly 
that the City of Jerusalem should become a kind of trust area 
administered by a United Nations Governor. In order to facili- 
tate an orderly transfer of authority in Palestine, and to settle 
boundary questions, the Assembly created a five-member com- 


31 Resolution 186 (S-2), Official Records of the Second Special Session of the 
General Assembly, Supplement No. 2, Doc. A/555, 19 May 1948, p. 6. 
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mission. It was intended that the British Government should 
gradually hand over its administration to the Commission which 
would in turn transfer this authority to Jewish and Arab Pro- 
visional Councils of Government as soon as they were consti- 
tuted. Finally, the Assembly asked that the “Trusteeship Coun- 
cil be informed of the responsibilities envisaged for it in this 
plan”? (in connection with the City of Jerusalem), and re- 
quested the Security Council to assist in the implementation of 
the plan, largely on the grounds that the Assembly considered 
that “the present situation in Palestine is one which is likely to 
impair the general welfare and friendly relations among na- 
tions.”?? Furthermore, if the plan could not be carried through, 
the Commission was directed to so report to the Security Council. 

The steady opposition of the Arab States to the partition plan 
and the lack of any provision for military forces for implementa- 
tion added to other circumstances then existing, soon made it 
appear that execution of the plan was a virtual impossibility. 
On 16 February 1948, the Commission informed the Security 
Council that there was a strong likelihood of the “collapse of 
security . . . on the termination of the Mandate [on 15. May] 
unless adequate means are made available to the Commission 
for the exercise of its authority.”*4 The Council felt that it was 
not in a position to implement a political decision of the As- 
sembly but that, in the interests of peace and security, it would 
promote efforts at pacific settlement. On 1 April the Council 
approved a United States resolution requesting the Secretary- 
General “to convoke a special session of the General Assembly 
to consider further the question of the future government of 
Palestine.”*° 

The second special session on Palestine convened on 16 April. 
It had before it a United States proposal that Palestine be ad- 





32 Resolution 181 (II), Doc. A/519, op. cit., p. 132. 

33 Ibid., p. 131. 

34 First Special Report to the Security Council: The Problem of Security in 
Palestine, Doc. A/AC.21/9, 16 February 1948, p. 4. 

35 Draft Resolution introduced by the Representative of the United States of 
America, Doc. $§/705, 30 March 1948. 
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ministered by the United Nations acting through the Trusteeship 
Council. This proposal received little support and the Assembly 
decided that a United Nations Mediator be appointed by the 
five great powers to “promote a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestine.”** The Mediator was directed to 
report to the Security Council and to act in conformity “with 
such instructions as the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil may issue.”*’ Shortly before this decision was taken, the 
British Government had laid down its mandate, an independent 
State of Israel had been proclaimed by the Jews, and the United 
States had formally recognized it. 

Meantime, the Security Council had been attempting to secure 
a truce in the fighting which had broken out and on 23 April 
it appointed a Truce Commission consisting of “representatives 
of those Members of the Security Council which have Consular 


Offices in Jerusalem, noting, however, that the representative of 


Syria has indicated that his Government is not prepared to serve 
on the Commission.”** On 29 May the Council issued another 
and more urgent call to the Jews and Arabs to stop fighting and 
declared that a cease-fire order was to go into effect at the time 
chosen by the Mediator, Count Bernadotte, who in concert with 
the Truce Commission was to be responsible for supervising 
its observance. 

The truce was put into effect and supervised, at the request 
of Count Bernadotte, by fifty United Nations guards, twenty-one 
military observers from each of the member states of the Truce 
Commission and a few Swedish officers. In addition several 
patrol vessels, light planes for observation, and a communications 
ship were provided. Despite the best efforts of the Mediator, 
however, efforts to extend the truce beyond the prescribed four 
weeks failed. Nor was the Mediator successful in obtaining any 
measure of acceptance of certain tentative proposals for a per- 

36 Resolution 186 (S-2), Doc. A/555, op. cit., p. 5. 

37 Ibid., p. 6. 


38 The Representatives of Belgium, France, and the United States constituted 
the Truce Commission. Security Council Official Records, Third Year, Doc. No. 
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manent solution. These included the suggestions that there be 
a two-member Union, one Arab and one Jewish, the Arab mem- 
ber to include Transjordan should that country be favorably 
inclined toward the arrangement, and that there should be some 
voluntary limitation on immigration and certain territorial ad- 
justments, notably the inclusion of the City of Jerusalem in Arab 
territory because of its geographic location. 

Upon the expiration of the truce, fighting was resumed, and 
again the Council issued a cease-fire order, this time with the 
proviso that it remain in force, subject to further decision by the 
Council or the Assembly, “until a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestine is reached.”? “Failure by any of 
the governments or authorities concerned to comply . . . would 
demonstrate the existence of a breach of the peace within the 
meaning of Article 39 of the Charter with a view to such further 
action under Chapter VII of the Charter as may be decided upon 
by the Council.“° This was the first time that Chapter VII, 
which authorizes economic and military sanctions, had been in- 
voked in a resolution adopted by the Council. 

Whether the Assembly again intervenes will doubtless depend 
upon future developments. It will, in any case, have to decide 
whether to appropriate additional funds to continue the services 
of the Mediator and his Secretariat staff in Palestine. 

Two other political issues, the India-Pakistan controversy and 
the Indonesian question both of which figure in the Security 
Council’s report, may provoke some discussion in the Assembly, 
although under Article 12 of the Charter no recommendation 
may be made by the Assembly as long as the Security Council is 
itself dealing with these questions. 





































India-Pakistan 


The Kashmir question, which soon developed into the India- 
Pakistan question, was first brought to the attention of the Se- 
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curity Council on 15 January 1948, by the Government of India. 
Kashmir is predominantly Moslem though its ruler is a Hindu. 
A month after the partition of India into two states, tribesmen 
from the territory of Pakistan invaded this Princely State. Both 
the Maharajah and the leading Moslem of Kashmir appealed 
to India for aid. The Hindu ruler formally brought Kashmir 
into union with India. India accepted the accession on the con- 
dition that a plebiscite be held to determine the wishes of the 
people after the invaders had been driven out. 

In the Security Council Pakistan insisted that it is “the total- 
ity of relations between the two Dominions which constitute a 
threat to international peace,”*' and brought three other matters 
before the Security Council: a charge of genocide against India; 
a charge that certain provisions of the partition agreement were 
not being fulfilled in good faith; and the question of the status 
of Junagadh. This state presents a situation which is the re- 
verse of that in Kashmir, as the Moslem ruler formally joined the 
state to Pakistan though eighty per cent of the population is 
Hindu. In the face of civil strife, its ruling Prince fled to Pakis- 
tan, and the Prime Minister of Junagadh called upon India for 
troops to restore order. A plebiscite conducted by India resulted 
in a heavy vote in favor of India. Pakistan asked for the with- 
drawal of Indian forces, the restoration of the Moslem ruler, 
and another plebiscite under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Although India was willing to accept the results of a second 
plebiscite, it claimed that the sole issue concerning the Security 
Council was the question of Kashmir. 

On 17 January the Security Council adopted a resolution ask- 
ing both parties to refrain from violence, and three days later 
by a second resolution it established a three-man Kashmir Com- 
mission. The successive Council presidents continued to meet 
with the two parties in an attempt to find a basis for agree- 
ment. India insisted that there should be no plebiscite until 
peace was restored and all the invaders expelled, and Pakistan 
was unwilling to accept as valid a plebiscite conducted while 
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Indian troops were present. These conversations resulted in the 
third resolution on Kashmir which was adopted on 21 April. 
This resolution enlarged the Commission to five members, in- 
structed it to aid the Governments of India and Pakistan in the 
restoration of peace and the holding of a plebiscite, and laid 
down certain steps to be followed in obtaining both of these 
aims. Thé most important of these provisions were (1) that the 
Government of Pakistan secure the withdrawal of its non-resi- 
dent nationals from Kashmir, (2) that the Government of India 
gradually withdraw its troops and reduce them to the minimum 
strength required for maintenance of civil government and law 
and order, (3) that India set up a coalition cabinet for Kashmir 
during the time that the plebiscite is prepared and carried out, 
and (4) that the Secretary-General appoint a Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator who would be empowered to direct the police and ap- 
point special magistrates to hear cases involving the conduct of 
a free and impartial plebiscite. 


India objected seriously to eight provisions in the resolution 
and remained firm in its stand that it was “not possible . . . to 
implement those parts of the resolution”? to which it objected, 
but that the Government “would be glad to confer with”? the 
Commission. 

Despite these objections the Commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives from Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
and the United States, was directed by a resolution adopted on 
3 June to “proceed without delay to the areas of dispute.“ 
Though the Kashmir situation was first on its list of priorities, 
the Commission was instructed “to study and report to the Se- 
curity Council when it considers appropriate’ on the other 
issues brought before the Council by Pakistan. 


42 Letter Dated 5 May 1948 from the Representative of India Addressed to the 
President of the Security Council, Doc. $/734, 6 May 1948. 
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Indonesia 

Since 31 July 1947, the differences between the Indonesian 
nationalist authorities and the Netherlands Government have 
been discussed frequently in the Security Council. On 7 August 
1945, 2 group of Indonesian nationalists known as “Republicans” 
proclaimed the independence of the Dutch East Indies. At first 
the Dutch refused to recognize Indonesian independence, but 
by the terms of the Linggadjati Agreement signed on 25 March 
1947 the Netherlands gave de facto recognition to Republican 
control of Java and Sumatra, and the Republicans gave up their 
claims to control over the rest of the Dutch East Indies and to 
immediate complete independence. This compromise also pro- 
vided for the establishment of a United States of Indonesia on 
1 January 1949, of which the Republics of Indonesia, Borneo, and 
the Great East were to be the three component states. Under the 
Agreement it was further provided that the United States of 
Indonesia would join with the Netherlands to form the Nether- 
lands Indonesian Union. 

Both sides became dissatisfied with the implementation of the 
Agreement, and hostilities broke out once more on 21 July 
1947. Forty-eight hours after the case was brought to its atten- 
tion, the Security Council adopted a cease-fire resolution and 
created a six-member Consular Commission to supervise its 
execution. This cease-fire order, however, did not prevent 
sporadic warfare and frequent other violations, and in Septem- 
ber the Council set up the Committee of Good Offices, com- 
posed of representatives from Australia, Belgium, and the United 
States, to bring about a stable truce and to help the two parties 
work out a final political settlement. Through the efforts of the 
Committee, a truce agreement was signed aboard the U.S.S. 
Renville, and certain principles which would serve as the basis 
for political settlement were agreed upon. During the next five 
months the Committee devoted its efforts to promoting such a 
settlement. In its Third Interim report to the Security Council 
the Committee stated that the military provisions had been — 
carried out better than had been expected, but that little progress 
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had been made in achieving a political settlement. One of the 
larger points in question is whether the Renville Principles “took 
effect when parties accepted them or will become effective only 
when political agreements . . . [have] been concluded on the 
basis of these principles."“° The report went on to state that the 
Committee 


has the impression that major issues dividing the parties are the very 
issues which have always divided them and which the Linggadjati 
Agreement failed to resolve. (It wonders indeed whether it has so far 
helped the parties to achieve anything concrete other than a military 
truce.) . . . The Committee still regards the future with some hope 
if only because both parties acknowledge the same goal—sovereign 
democratic United States of Indonesia in equal partnership with the 
Netherlands in a Union. The Committee hopes that parties will be 
able to re-examine their positions and with the Committee’s assistance 
find a formula for harmonizing them.*’ 


InreRIM CoMMITTEE 


In addition to problems relating to particular political issues, the 
Assembly has under consideration the whole question of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the United Nations machinery. One 
of the principal instruments toward this end is the Temporary 
Interim Committee which the Assembly created at its last ses- 
sion over the protests of the Soviet Union and its supporting 
group who have boycotted the Committee sessions. The Assembly 
was of the opinion that there were matters which needed fuller 
study than was possible during its sessions. It created the 
Committee as an experiment to determine whether the latter 
could perform a useful service in making preliminary studies 
and serving, in a sense, as the agent of the Assembly between 
sessions. The Committee was assigned three specific tasks, in 
addition to dealing with the Korean situation, or other matters 
proposed for inclusion on the Assembly’s agenda which appeared 


46 Cablegram from the Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question 
Addressed to the President of the Security Council Dated 21 June 1948, Com- 
municating the Text of the First Chapter of the Committee’s Third Interim Re- 
port, Doc. $/848, 21 June 1948, p. 3. 

47 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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to warrant preliminary study. The first task was to review the 
question of pacific settlement as provided for in Articles 11 
and 13 of the Charter covering the general principles of co- 
operation in the maintenance of international peace and security 
and the promotion of international cooperation in the political 
field. The second task was to consider the problem of the voting 
procedure in the Security Council and the final task “to report 
to the next regular session of the General Assembly on the ad- 
visability of establishing a permanent committee of the General 
Assembly to perform the duties of the Interim Committee as 
stated above with any changes considered desirable in the light 
of experience.” 


Pacific Settlement 

The section of the Interim Committee’s report dealing with 
questions of pacific settlement highlights the importance of cre- 
ating informal conciliation procedures which may be utilized 
in a more or less routine fashion and which can be brought into 
play before irrevocable stands are taken publicly. The Commit- 
tee has proposed that when a matter relating to peace and se- 
curity is brought before either the Assembly or the Security 
Council, the representatives of the parties shall promptly confer 
with the President of the organ concerned. In connection with 
matters referred to the Assembly, the Committee proposes 
that “the representatives of the parties shall, before or immedi- 
ately after the opening statements and in any case before the 
item is referred by the General Assembly to its appropriate com- 
mittee, be invited by the President to meet under his direction 
for the purposes of reaching agreement as to the facts underly- 
ing the question and of conciliation.’ The President is directed 
to superintend the process of agreement and conciliation and 
“may, in furtherance of this, appoint a rapporteur or conciliator 
accepted by the parties.” 


48 Resolution 111 (II), Doc. A/519, op. cit., p. 16. 
49 Study on Methods for the Promotion of International Co-operation in the 
Political Field, Report of Sub-Committee 2, Doc. A/AC.17/73, 19 July 1948, p. 29. 
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Similar procedures are recommended for the Security Council. 
It is suggested that 

They shall attempt to agree upon a representative on the Security 
Council to act as rapporteur or conciliator for the case. The repre- 
sentative so agreed upon may be the President or any other rep- 
resentative on the Council who will thereupon be appointed by the 
President to undertake the function of rapporteur or conciliator. The 
President shall inform the Security Council whether a rapporteur or 
conciliator has been appointed; 

If a rapporteur or conciliator is appointed, it would be desirable 
for the Security Council to abstain from further action on the case for 
a reasonable interval during which actual efforts at conciliation are 
in progress; 

The rapporteur or conciliator so agreed upon and appointed shall 
attempt to conciliate the situation or dispute, and shall in due course 
report to the Security Council.*! 


Permanent Panel of Inquiry and Conciliation 


In order to facilitate the selection of conciliators or members 
of commissions of inquiry and investigation, the Committee has 
proposed the creation of a permanent panel of individuals “hav- 
ing the highest qualifications”* who could be drawn upon as 
needed. The resolution declares that the experience of the organs 
of the United Nations shows the desirability “of having quali- 
fied persons readily available to assist these organs in the settle- 
ment of disputes and situations.”** If this proposal were ac- 
cepted, each Member State would be invited 
to designate from one to five persons who, by reason of their train- 
ing, experience, character and standing, are deemed to be well fitted 
to serve as members of commissions of inquiry or of conciliation and 
who would be disposed to serve in that capacity.>4 


The Secretary-General would be responsible for all administra- 
tive arrangements including the furnishing of adequate staff 
and agreements with the appropriate governments “to assure the 


51 Doc. A/AC.17/73, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
52 Ibid., p. 32. 
53 Ibid., p. 32. 
34 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Commission, so far as it may find it necessary to exercise its 
functions within their territories, full freedom of movement and 
all facilities necessary for the performance of its functions.”*° 
Finally, the Commission has proposed that the General Act of 
Geneva for pacific settlement of international disputes of 1928 be 
revised and brought up to date since its efficacy “is impaired by 
the fact that the organs of the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice to which it refers have now 
disappeared.”** The Act was intended to implement the peace 
Pact of Paris by establishing machinery for the settlement of 
international controversies. It contains chapters on conciliation, 
judicial settlement, arbitration, and general provisions. States 
may accede (1) to all the chapters of the Act, (2) to those on 
conciliation, judicial settlement, and general provisions, or (3) 
to those relating to conciliation and general provisions. 


The Veto 


With respect to the question of the voting procedure in the 
Security Council the Committee has made the first serious study 
of the matter since the formulation of the Charter and has 
brought in concrete recommendations as to measures which 
might be taken. One of its first steps was to analyze a list, pre- 
pared by the Secretariat, of ninety-eight possible decisions 
“adopted or which might be adopted by the Security Council 
in application of the Charter or the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice.”*” The Committee then divided these decisions 
into three categories—those decisions which the Committee con- 
sidered to be procedural and thus not subject to the veto, those 
which even if not considered procedural should be taken by a 
vote of any seven members, and lastly those items upon which 
the Committee made no recommendation and which, presum- 
ably, would be subject to the veto. Although the discussions 


55 Ibid., p. 35. 
56 Ibid., p. 27. 


57 The Problem of Voting in the Security Council, Doc. A/AC.18/SC.3/3, 
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showed that there was not complete unanimity in the Commit- 
tee, it listed thirty-six of the ninety-eight possible decisions as 
procedural and twenty-one additional decisions which it con- 
sidered should be adopted by the vote of any seven members. 
If these recommendations should be adopted, the veto power 
would be restricted to decisions taken under Chapter VII. The 
whole area of pacific settlement under Chapter VI, including 
hearings, investigations, recommendations to the parties to a 
dispute regarding appropriate procedures or methods of adjust- 
ment, and determination of whether a dispute is in fact “likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity”** would be acted upon by the vote of any seven members. 
It should be noted, however, that the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and Norway, while opposed to the unanimity 
rule in its present form, were also opposed to taking the veto 
off Chapter VI at the present time. 
The Committee further suggests that the Assembly 


Recommend to the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil that: 

(a) Wherever possible, consultations should take place among them 
concerning important decisions to be taken by the Security 
Council; 

(b) They agree among themselves to consult with one another, 
wherever possible, before a vote is taken, if their unanimity is 
required to enable the Security Council to function effectively; 

(c) They agree that, if there is not unanimity, the minority of the 
permanent members, mindful of the fact that they are acting on 
behalf of all the United Nations, would only exercise the “veto” 
when they consider the question of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole, and that they would explain on what 
grounds they consider this condition to be present; 

(d) They agree that they will not exercise their “veto” against a 
proposal simply because it does not go far enough to satisfy them; 

(ce) They agree, for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter, on a definition of a dispute, taking into account the 
proposal contained in the comment on Item 22, Part II, of the 
present report.°? 


58 Charter of the United Nations, Chapter VI, Article 33. 
59 This is a detailed statement of the criteria for determining whether a ques- 
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Admission of New Members 


Among the items recommended for decision by any seven 
members is one of particular concern to the Assembly, namely 
the admission of new members. Under the Charter 


The admission of any such state to membership in the United 
Nations will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 


At the present time twelve states that have applied for member- 
ship in the United Nations have been rejected by the Security 
Council. These are Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Eire, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, Outer Mongolia, Portugal, Roumania, 
and Transjordan. 

In addition to the recommendations of the Interim Commit- 
tee with regard to voting in the Security Council on member- 
ship applications, there is also before the Assembly an advisory 
opinion from the International Court of Justice. At its last 
session the Assembly referred certain aspects of this question to 
the Court. The opinion submitted refers primarily to two cri- 
teria employed by the Soviet Union in barring some states from 
participation in the organization. The Court declared that, in 
its opinion, no criteria for admission excepting those expressly 
listed in the Charter should be recognized. The Charter simply 
specifies that a state shall be peace-loving and able and willing 
to fulfill its obligations under the Charter. The Court further 
specified that “a Member of the Organization cannot . . . sub- 
ject its afirmative vote to the additional condition that other 
States be admitted to membership in the United Nations to- 
gether with that State.”®' It is interesting to note that the six 
judges dissenting from this opinion came from Canada, France, 
Poland, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 


tion is a situation or a dispute for the purposes of Article 27, paragraph 3 of the 
Charter. The Problem of Voting in the Security Council, Report of the Interim 
Committee to the General Assembly, Doc. A/578, 15 July 1948, pp. 41-42. 
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Future Role of Interim Committee 

In its recommendations regarding the value and scope of a 
permanent committee of the Assembly, the Interim Committee 
declares that it believes that, at least for another experimental 
year, it should carry on the functions assigned to it by the last 
Assembly. While there has been considerable discussion of a 
possible extension of its scope to include other aspects of the 
Assembly’s work, such as those concerning economic, social, ad- 
ministrative, and budgetary matters, the general feeling is that 
such activities are now adequately covered by existing organs. 
The one definite extension of power recommended is the right 
to ask the International Court of Justice for advisory opinions. 


Legal Questions 

One of the most effective instruments of peaceful settlement 
is the development of international law and the progressive 
acceptance by nations of recourse to an international legal tri- 
bunal for the settlement of disputes. During the present session 
of the General Assembly five of the fifteen members of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice will have to be elected, as the terms 
of Judges Hsu of China, Reed of Canada, Badawi of Egypt, 
Winiarski of Poland, and Zoricic of Yugoslavia expire this year. 
The judges are elected on the basis of their personal qualifica- 
tions, regardless of their nationality, to serve for a nine-year term 
subject to re-election, but no more than one national of any 
state may be a member of the court. In order to ensure, in so far 
as possible, that these criteria determine the selection, a compli- 
cated procedure of election has been worked out. 

The states which are parties to the Hague Convention of 
1907, which established the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
have “national groups” composed of four members. These na- 
tional groups nominate four people “not more than two of 
whom shall be of their own nationality."* Members of the 
United Nations who are not represented on the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration appoint national groups for the purpose 
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of nominating candidates. The Secretary-General then submits 
the list of all the candidates both to the Security Council and 
to the General Assembly. These two bodies vote independently, 
and the five candidates who obtain an absolute majority in both 
organs will be considered elected. 

The Assembly will also have to elect the fifteen members of 
the International Law Commission (ILC) which was estab- 
lished at its second session upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of International 
Law and Its Codification. The function of the Commission is to 
promote the development and codification of international law. 
The method for selecting the members is very similar to that 
used in choosing the judges of the International Court, except 
that the Security Council has no voice in the matter. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


While the many security and political problems will undoubt- 
edly play a major role in the deliberations of the Assembly, issues 
relating to dependent peoples, economic, social and budgetary 
matters form an important part of the agenda. 


Italian Colonies 

As far as the 200,000,000 or more dependent peoples are con- 
cerned, the most important question will probably be that of 
the former Italian colonies. Under the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty, which came into force 15 September 1947, if France, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States fail 
to agree within one year from that date concerning the disposi- 
tion of the colonies “the matter shall be referred to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations for a recommendation, and the 
Four Powers agree to accept the recommendation and to take 
appropriate measures for giving effect to it.”© There is consid- 
erable likelihood that agreement will not have been reached by 
15 September of this year and that the matter will therefore 
come before the General Assembly. The territories concerned 
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are Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. This problem is sig- 
nificant not only because it involves the future of almost 3,000,000 
people, but because it would be the first example of generally 
sanctioned mediation by the United Nations in a matter relat- 
ing to peace settlements. Not only would the Assembly be called 
upon to resolve a question upon which the four great powers 
had failed to reach agreement, but by prior definition the de- 
cision of the Assembly would be binding. 


South West Africa 


Two other matters on the Assembly’s agenda relate to the 
Union of South Africa and concern questions raised at previous 
sessions of the Assembly. In 1946, the Assembly recommended 
“that the mandated territory of South West Africa be placed 
under the international trusteeship system and invites the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa to propose for the consid- 
eration of the General Assembly a Trusteeship Agreement for 
the aforesaid Territory." This the Union declined to do and 
proposed, instead, to incorporate the territory in the Union. In 
the face of vigorous protests from the Assembly the Union finally 
declared that it would for the time being maintain the status quo 
and continue to administer the territory “in the spirit of the ex- 
isting mandate,”® meanwhile submitting reports on its admin- 
istration for the information of the United Nations. This de- 
cision on the part of the Union has placed the territory in a 
curiously anomalous position. It is not a trust territory and 
hence not subject to supervision by the United Nations. It is not 
a mandate since the League of Nations no longer exists. It is not 
a part of the Union, nor a colonial possession as long as the 
“status quo” is maintained. Under the Charter, information on 
trust areas is examined by the Trusteeship Council and informa- 
tion on colonial areas, according to a decision of the last As- 
sembly, is examined by a special committee. In an effort to meet 
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this situation, the Assembly at its second session, while urging 
the Union to submit a trusteeship agreement for consideration 
by the third session of the Assembly, authorized “the Trustee- 
ship Council in the meantime to examine the report on South 
West Africa recently submitted by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa and to submit its observations thereon to the 
General Assembly.” 

The Trusteeship Council examined the report, found it in- 
complete and submitted fifty additional questions to the Union 
which have since been answered. The findings of the Council 
are now before the Assembly. Over and above the general ques- 
tion of the responsibilities of governments with regard to former 
mandates, there are a number of issues concerning the admin- 
istration of the Union in this particular case. The two which 
have been most under discussion concern the policy of racial dis- 
crimination and non-participation of the natives in the organs of 
government. 


Indians in the Union of South Africa 


The other matter concerning the Union is related to, though 
not technically a question of, dependent peoples. At the second 
part of the first session of the Assembly in 1946, the Indian Gov- 
ernment charged that nationals of Indian origin in the Union 
were being subjected to racial discrimination. The Assembly de- 
clared that “the treatment of Indians in the Union should be in 
conformity with the international obligations under the agree- 
ments concluded between the two Governments and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter”;®’ and requested the two Govern- 
ments “to report at the next session of the General Assembly 
the measures adopted to this effect.” The two Governments 
failed to reach any agreement and the situation, substantially 
unchanged, was reported back to the Assembly. A resolution re- 
affirming the previous one was approved by a majority but failed 
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to receive the necessary two-thirds vote. Now the Indian Govern- 
ment has again placed the matter on the Assembly’s agenda as 
“a serious violation of the purposes and principles of the Charter 
on which the United Nations is founded.” The Indian Gov- 
ernment alleges that “the present Government in the Union of 
South Africa stands committed to the policy of ‘apartheid’, or 
racial segregation, and the domination of all non-white peoples 
by the Europeans; this Government has proclaimed its intention 
of taking away whatever restricted political rights are at present 
enjoyed by Indians and other Asians, and of extending the policy 
of residential and commercial segregation to the Cape Province, 
the only part of the Union of South Africa which has been com- 
paratively free from racial segregation and political discrimina- 
tion.””° 


Report of the Trusteeship Council 


In addition to these matters calling for specific action by the 
Assembly the latter will also have before it the report of the 
Trusteeship Council. The first report of the Council covered 
only its initial session and was concerned almost entirely with 
organizational matters. The present report depicts the work of 
the Council during a full year of operation. The Council has 
completed consideration of the report of its 1947 mission to 
Western Samoa, has examined a number of petitions concerning 
conditions in trust areas, has adopted a Draft Statute for the 
City of Jerusalem at the request of the General Assembly, and 
has studied reports submitted by Administering Authorities on 
New Guinea (Australia), Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), and Tan- 
ganyika (United Kingdom). It has also considered the question 
of its duties in connection with strategic trust areas and has dis- 
patched a visiting mission to Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika 
“to observe the developing political, economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in the Trust Territories . . . their progress to- 
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ward self-government or independence, and the efforts of the 
respective Administering Authorities to achieve this and other 
basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System.””* 


Reports on Trust Areas 


The examination of the three reports on trust areas and the 
clarifications provided, at the request of the Council, by the 
Special Representatives of the Administering Authorities high- 
lighted certain key problems. These included the fundamental 
importance of education in the development of democratic 
processes and the urgency of extending as rapidly as possible 
existing educational facilities; the importance of the progres- 
sive participation by native inhabitants in the organs of gov- 
ernment; and the possible consequences arising from administra- 
tive union between trust and non-trust areas. This latter problem 
is coming more and more to the forefront in the deliberations 
of the Council. Australia has announced its intention to create an 
administrative union of the northeast quarter of the island of 
New Guinea, which is the trust area, with Papua in the southeast. 

The United Kingdom, in a memorandum entitled “Colonial 
210,” embodied proposals for the inter-territorial organization in 
East Africa of Kenya and Uganda, British protectorates, and 
Tanganyika, a trust area. These proposals were revised follow- 
ing consultations between the Governors of the three territories 
and the unofficial members of their Legislative Councils and 
also following wide discussion throughout the territories. The 
proposals were designed to provide a constitutional and juridical 
framework for certain departments and services specified as be- 
ing inter-territorial in character. The plan included establish- 
ment of an East African High Commission, an executive organ- 
ization, and an East African Central Assembly. 

The High Commission, consisting of the officers administer- 
ing the governments of the three territories, would have, in ad- 
dition to the administrative and legal powers of a colonial gov- 
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ernment, authorization to operate a fund composed of contribu- 
tions from the territories and from other sources. This fund 
would finance various inter-territorial services and, with the 
advice and consent of the territorial Legislative Councils or of 
the Central Assembly on specified subjects, would meet the ex- 
penses of enacting legislation applying to East Africa as a whole. 

The issues raised by the trend toward joint administration of 
trust and colonial territories are not easy of solution. In a 
world where larger and larger units are becoming almost an 
essential part of political and economic survival, the develop- 
ment of new small states is somewhat anachronistic. This is par- 
ticularly true in trust areas where boundary lines have been 
more or less arbitrarily drawn, often in violation of tribal or 
geographic unity. This aspect has already come before the 
Council, first in connection with the island of Samoa divided 
between a New Zealand trusteeship in the west and a United 
States colony in the east, and in connection with the Ewe tribe 
which lives under British Colonial administration in the Gold 
Coast, a British trusteeship in British Togoland and a French 
trusteeship in French Togoland. Here the argument for ad- 
ministrative union with adjacent areas is a compelling one. 

On the other hand, such union tends to derogate from the 
special status accorded to trust areas which are not possessions 
of the Administering Authority, but territories held in trust 
and intended for eventual self-government. Furthermore, it has 
already become apparent that administrative union makes it 
extremely difficult for the Council to obtain a clear picture of 
conditions in the trust area as distinct from the wider unit. 
Statistics are generally obtained for the area as a whole, income 
paid into and disbursements made from a central treasury. Since 
the Council has no authority over colonial areas, its obligations 
toward the trust areas would be made more difficult by such a 
situation. 


Strategic Trust Areas 
The responsibilities of the Council with respect to strategic 
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trusteeships present an entirely different type of problem arising 
largely out of the tension between East and West but partly also 
from the provisions of the Charter itself. Article 83 specifies that 
“all functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas . . . 
shall be exercised by the Security Council.””? However, this 
categorical statement is subsequently modified by the declara- 
tion that “the Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of 
the trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council to perform those functions of the United Nations under 
the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and 
educational matters in the strategic areas.””? 

Following the entry into force of a strategic trusteeship for 
the Pacific Islands (formerly mandated to Japan) under United 
States administration, the respective duties of the two Councils 
in regard to “political, economic, social, and educational matters” 
became a matter of practical concern. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, at its second session, appointed a Committee composed of 
the President and two other members to confer on the matter 
with the President or a similar Committee of the Security Coun- 
cil. In January 1948, the Committee of Experts of the Security 
Council to whom the matter had been referred recommended as 
a general provision that the Trusteeship Council carry out these 
tasks subject to decision of the Security Council. On 18 June the 
Security Council finally appointed a Committee which later met 
with the Committee of the Trusteeship Council. The problem, 
however, is a long way from solution because of the Soviet 
position that the Trusteeship Council has no jurisdiction what- 
soever in matters affecting strategic areas. While there is little 
direct action that the Assembly can take to break the deadlock, 
the question will naturally be a matter of continuing concern 
until a solution is reached. 


Reports on Colonial Areas 
Another subject of particular interest to the Assembly relates 
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to information submitted by colonial powers on their dependent 
non-trust areas. Article 73¢ of the Charter provides that gov- 
ernments “transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for in- 
formation purposes . . . statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the territories. . . .”’4 This provision was the subject 
of a lively debate during the second session of the Assembly. 
Generally speaking, non-colonial powers were anxious to use 
the broadest possible interpretation, while colonial powers pre- 
ferred a restrictive interpretation less susceptible of permitting 
interference in the field of political matters. An effort to 
require the inclusion of political information was finally de- 
feated in a plenary session, although the Assembly concluded 
that submission of such information was to be encouraged. 
Agreement was reached on several measures to permit study 
and analysis of the information submitted. Arrangements were 
made for a Special Committee to meet several weeks before the 
session of the Assembly to consider, in collaboration with the 
Specialized Agencies, the reports presented. Colonial powers were 
urged to have their information as complete and up-to-date as 
possible and arranged according to a standard form set out as 
an appendix to the Assembly resolution on the subject. In pre- 
paring any preliminary analyses the Secretary-General was au- 
thorized to make use of supplementary official statistical infor- 
mation with the consent of the member concerned, and com- 
parisons between conditions in dependent areas and conditions 
in sovereign territories similarly situated were specifically per- 
mitted.’> Since the Special Committee will have met for the first 
time this year its report should be of particular interest. 


EconoMIc AND SoctaL Martrers 


The work of the Assembly this year in the field of economic 
affairs calls more for review and analysis than for specific ac- 
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tion. It has before it the report of the Economic and Social 
Council which finished its seventh session in August. The re- 
port of the year’s activities covers many of the most urgent 
human problems dealing with implementation of the Charter 
provisions concerning “higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and social progress and de- 
velopment. . . .”° Dealing purely with the economic aspects of 
these problems, the Council has had before it three compre- 
hensive surveys, one on world economic conditions prepared by 
the Secretariat at Lake Success, one on Europe prepared by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, and one on Asia prepared 
by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

The Council also has had before it reports from eight of its 
functional commissions, operating in both the economic and 
social fields (Economic and Employment, Transport and Com- 
munications, Statistical, Population, Social, Narcotic Drugs, 
Status of Women, and Human Rights), and five of the Special- 
ized Agencies (Food and Agriculture Organization, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, International Labour Organ- 
isation, Unesco, and World Health Organization). 

Among the particular problems under consideration have been 
questions of flood control in the Far East, international trade, 
the world food crisis, housing, child-welfare, improvement of 
social conditions in under-developed and economically under- 
privileged territories, drug addiction, the implementation articles 
in the draft Declaration and Covenant on Human Rights, the 
rights of minorities and stateless persons, and political and eco- 
nomic rights of women. The Council elected eight new mem- 
bers to the Permanent Central Opium Board, extended the life 
of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information for one year 
and set up an ad hoc Committee to prepare a draft convention 
on the crime of genocide. It also has created two new economic 
commissions, one for Latin America and one for the Middle East. 

Among the questions upon which the Assembly will have to 
take action either at the present or at a subsequent session are 
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human rights, freedom of information, genocide, refugees, ad- 
visory social welfare services, and narcotic drugs. 


Human Rights 


The Human Rights Commission, at its third session, had be- 
fore it the Report of the Drafting Committee on an International 
Bill of Human Rights, a report embodying drafts of a Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, a Covenant on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. The proposed articles of the Dec- 
laration were closely examined and amended and finally adopted 
by twelve votes for, none against and four abstentions (Byelo- 
russia, Ukraine, USSR, and Yugoslavia). This Declaration is 
not designed to be legally binding, but is a broad general 
statement of principles. The Covenant, on the other hand, is 
designed for submission to the Member States for their ratifica- 
tion and would thus become binding. The Commission was 
unable to consider the Covenant or the Measures of Implementa- 
tion at the third session, and, therefore merely transmitted these 
parts of the proposed International Bill of Human Rights with- 
out comment along with the revised Draft Declaration and the 
other two parts of the International Bill to the seventh session 
of the.Economic and Social Council as they were. 


Freedom of Information 


A World Conference on Freedom of Information met in 
Geneva for a month this spring, in an effort to reconcile the 
various attitudes on this “touchstone of all freedoms.””’ The ma- 
jority of delegates, who represented fifty-five nations, were able 
to agree on three Draft Conventions, adopted over forty reso- 
lutions, and prepared draft articles for the Draft Declaration on 
Human Rights and the Draft Covenant on Human Rights 
for consideration by the Commission on Human Rights. The 
Conventions cover the following subjects: on the Gathering and 
International Transmission of News, on the Institution of an 
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International Right of Correction (the right of one country to 
correct another publicly if a statement is factually incorrect), 
and on Freedom of Information. These Draft Conventions will 
become binding international law among those nations which 
ratify them. The resolutions include such items as condemna- 
tion of censorship in peace-time and the elimination of discrimi- 
natory taxes affecting the operations of foreign information agen- 
cies and news personnel, but these resolutions are not binding 
as the Conventions will be when ratified. 


Genocide 

In the meantime, the ad hoc Committee on Genocide, set up 
on 3 March 1948, has considered a draft Convention on the 
Crime of Genocide prepared by the Secretariat. In five days, the 
seven-member Committee completed a Draft Convention on 
Genocide which listed types of groups to be protected, stipu- 
lated that offenders are to be punished by a court in the national 
state where the act is committed, and voted to hold responsible 
all persons “whether they are Heads of State, public officials or 
private individuals.””® The Committee defined genocide as any 
of certain specified “deliberate acts committed with the intent 
to destroy a national, racial, religious or political group, on 
grounds of the national or racial origin, religious belief, or po- 
litical opinion of its members,””? distinguishing between physical 
and cultural genocide. It further declared that “genocide is a 
crime under international law whether committed in time of 
peace or in time of war.”®° Under the Convention, United Na- 
tions action is possible if a party signatory to the Convention 
calls upon any competent organ of the United Nations to take 
such action as may be appropriate under the Charter for the 
prevention and suppression of genocide. The text of the Con- 
vention as a whole was adopted by a vote of five to one (USSR) 
with one abstention (Poland) and will come “into force on the 
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ninetieth day following receipt by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of not less than twenty instruments of ratifica- | 
tion or accession.”** | 

After consideration of the Secretariat draft Convention by the 
ad hoc Committee, the Draft Convention was then submitted to 
the Commission on Human Rights. Although the Commission 
did not have time to consider it carefully, it did express “the 
opinion that the Draft Convention represents an appropriate 
basis for urgent consideration and decisive action by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and by the General Assembly during 
their coming sessions.”®? 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 


In a report, submitted by a mission composed of representa- 
tives of the Secretary-General who worked in collaboration with 
the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization (PCIRO), the inaction of 
the Member States toward refugees and displaced persons is se- 
verely censured. The General Assembly, in a resolution of 17 
November, 1947, requested this report, and also recommended 
that “each Member of the United Nations . . . adopt urgent 
measures for the early return of the repatriable refugees and dis- 
placed persons to their countries of origin, . . . and for settling 
a fair share of the non-repatriable refugees and displaced per- 
sons in its country.”** At first the PCIRO worked along the 
lines of a suggestion of the Executive Secretary in January 1948, 
“that interested governments should accept ‘quotas’ indicating 
the numbers of refugees they would receive,”** but the quota 
system “did not appear practicable,”®’ and a new plan, the “Fair 
Share” plan, was instituted on 11 May 1948. This plan, “by 
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which governments would agree to accept what might be de- 
termined to be their reasonable share of the total number of 
refugees and displaced persons remaining to be resettled”®* (an 
estimated 588,000 persons 1 July, 1948), was incorporated -in a 
resolution by the PCIRO in May 1948. In the report of the 
mission, doubt was expressed “whether the action authorized 
will of itself greatly change the present picture as to the readi- 
ness of governments to open their doors widely to the reception 
of displaced persons. . . . As the months go by it will become 
gradually more and more difficult to arouse that enthusiasm 
which is needed to support the aims of the IRO; the troubled 
conscience of nations will go to sleep, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands left in the drab hopelessness of degrading camp life will 
slowly die from attrition under the eyes of a frustrated staff who 
cannot help feeling that their problems have been relegated to 
the limbo of international oblivion.”*’ The report further stated 
that “this Mission is not convinced that polite conversation with 
Governments concerning resettlement will lead to appreciable 
results, and feels bound to state its conviction that unless drastic 
steps are taken by organs of the United Nations the present in- 
tolerable situation will continue to exist.”* 

Another section of the report of the mission is that which 
deals exclusively with “unaccompanied children,” and “states 
the steps taken and contemplated to deal with .. . [their] re- 
patriation and resettlement.”®? The mission is more hopeful con- 
cerning this situation than any other: “The figures [29 February 
1948, 3,059 unaccompanied children receiving care and mainte- 
nance from PCIRO] seem to indicate that there should be no 
insurmountable difficulty in repatriating or finding foster parents 
for the unaccompanied children that are still in the hands of the 
PCIRO, and certainly that process should be accelerated.” 
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Advisory Social Welfare Services 


The General Assembly, recognizing the necessity of “trans- 
ferring to the United Nations the urgent and important ad- 
visory functions in the field of social welfare carried on by 
UNRRA,”? appropriated on 20 November 1947, $670,186 to 
carry on advisory social welfare functions in 1948. The Secretary- 
General “in consultation with the Economic and Social Council 
. . » [was] to make provision, with the co-operation of the 
specialized agencies”? for the continuance of a program of 
fellowships for social welfare officials, of consultants to govern- 
ments, and of films, literature, demonstration equipment, and 
seminars. In a special report of the Secretary-General on the 
implementation of the above resolution during 1947-48, it is 
reported that during 1947 “32 countries received services” as 
outlined above, and it is estimated that “during 1948 42 countries 
will participate in the programme.”™ “Recipient countries have, 
at the request of the Secretariat, increased their financial partici- 
pation in the programme,” supplying office facilities, daily liv- 
ing allowances for consultants, and other costs. It is to be antici- 


pated that the Economic and Social Council will recommend to 
the General Assembly that the administration of the program, 
and the procedures and policies, carried on in 1948, together 
with the efforts of the Secretary-General to increase the financial 
participation of recipient governments, be continued with the 
same or ever greater scope than in 1948. 


Narcotic Drugs 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs “noted with satisfaction 
that on 21 May 1948 forty-two States had become parties to the 
Protocol of 11 December 1946, and that by 3 February 1948 all 
the amendments to the existing international conventions and 
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agreements on narcotic drugs which were contained in the Proto- 
col had entered into force.”°* Thus the powers and functions 
formerly exercised by the League of Nations in respect of the 
international control of drugs have been formally transferred to 
the United Nations. 

In its third session the Narcotic Drugs Commission, “consid- 
ering that the progress of modern chemistry has resulted in the 
discovery of drugs, particularly synthetic drugs, capable of pro- 
ducing addiction,”*’ worked out a new Draft Protocol to Bring 
Under International Control Certain Drugs Not Covered by the 
1931 Convention. “The Commission expressed its desire that 
the revised text of the protocol should be communicated as soon 
as possible to all Governments in order to facilitate its adoption 
at the third session of the General Assembly.”* 


Relief for Children 


The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(ICEF) was established by unanimous vote of the General As- 
sembly on 11 December 1946 to provide for the relief and re- 
habilitation of children in war devastated countries. It is financed 
by contributions from governments, individual donors, the pro- 
ceeds from the United Nations Appeal for Children campaigns, 
and some residual funds from UNRRA. As of 1 June 1948 
these contributions approximated $60,000,000. The basic pro- 
gram of the Fund is one of feeding children, and powdered milk 
constitutes over half of the supplies which it has distributed. 
In addition, the fund is carrying on such activities as its mass 
anti-tuberculosis vaccination program in cooperation with the 
World Health Organization. 

A twenty-six-nation Executive Board is the policy-making 
and administrative organ. It allocates the funds on the basis of 
the need in each country, without regard to race, nationality, 
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religious or political belief. The Fund is currently helping to 
feed more than 4,000,000 children and pregnant and nursing 
mothers in China and in twelve European countries. Plans are 
being considered to extend the operations of the Fund to other 
countries in Europe, the Far East, and to Latin America, if suf- 
ficient funds are made available. The report which has been 
submitted to the Assembly covers the first complete year of full- 
scale operations. 

The United Nations Appeal for Children carries on world- 
wide campaigns for individual contributions for relief to chil- 
dren, a large proportion of which will go to the International 
Children’s Fund. By responding to its pleas for contributions, 
people throughout the world are taking an active part in the 
United Nations. UNAC, which is administered by the United 
Nations Secretariat, was created to implement the “One Day’s 
Pay” plan proposed by Acke Ording, a Norwegian delegate, 
which is an appeal for individuals to contribute one day’s pay 
for children’s relief work. This proposal was approved in prin- 
ciple by the fourth session of the Economic and Social Council 
and the UNAC’s program was approved at the following ses- 
sion. In various countries the campaigns have been staged at 
different times. First to compile the final results of its campaign 
was Iceland with the astonishing record of gifts averaging over 
four dollars per capita. By the middle of last May Canadians led 
the field with about $5,000,000, and the individual citizens of ten 
other countries had donated considerable amounts. 





Coordination 


As far as the direct responsibilities of the Assembly are con- 
cerned, one of the most important tasks before it in the economic 
and social fields is the question of coordination of United Na- 
tions activities. The Charter vests responsibility for the coordina- 
tion in these fields, including coordination of the policies and 
activities of the specialized agencies, in the General Assembly 
and, under its authority, in the Economic and Social Council. 
The Assembly is further directed to approve the budget of the 
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organization and examine and make recommendations upon the 
administrative budgets of the specialized agencies. These tasks 
are of prime importance because of the scope and urgency of 
the problems to be solved and the limited human and financial 
resources available to meet these problems. The object of co- 
ordination is to facilitate maximum efficiency in directing syn- 
chronized efforts toward primary objectives. 

At the present time the United Nations system includes nine 
functional commissions, four regional commissions, twelve Spe- 
cialized Agencies already in existence or at the preparatory stage 
and a battery of subcommissions and committees. Each of these 
bodies is entrusted with a general area of operations but, by their 
very ‘nature, their activities are closely inter-related. If the health 
standards of a backward community are to be raised, this may 
involve more and better food, which in turn presupposes mod- 
ernized agriculture, improved housing, education, and industrial- 
ization to raise the standard of living. Thus almost every major 
program can only be fully successful if the problem is approached 
simultaneously from all the related angles. 

Obviously, the Assembly itself, with its crowded agenda, can- 
not devote its attention to the details of economic and social 
programming. It is responsible, however, for laying down broad 
general policy with regard to priorities and for carefully scru- 
tinizing the adequacy of the available machinery for coordina- 
tion. In analyzing these matters, it has before it two basic docu- 
ments. The first is a report of the Economic and Social Council 
containing recommendations regarding the programs of the 
Specialized Agencies, the Council’s own commissions and the 
United Nations’ Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
The second is the report of the Assembly’s own five-member 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions which includes recommendations concerning the budgets 
of the Specialized Agencies and of the Organization. 

At its recent session the Council devoted a considerable amount 
of time to this problem, including a determination of priorities 
and methods of promoting coordinated action among the vari- 
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ous bodies. This involves first an adequate interchange of in- 
formation and second the development of techniques for joint 


action. As the organizational phase of the United Nations draws: 


to a close and more and more substantive programs are getting 
under way, the need for coordination is attracting increasing 
attention.” 


Implementation of Resolutions 


Closely related to this question of coordination is the extent to 
which Member Governments carry out the resolutions of the 
United Nations. In an organization of sovereign states the actual 
execution of programs rests to a large extent with the individual 
governments. If the governments fail to put recommended 
measures into effect, the whole program for all countries suffers. 

In a resolution of 31 October 1947, the Assembly called upon 
the Secretary-General to report annually to the Economic and 
Social Council “on steps taken by the Member Governments 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Economic and So- 
cial Council as well as to the recommendations made by the 
General Assembly on matters falling within the Council’s com- 
petence.”!°° Questions on this matter have been circulated to 
member governments by the Secretary-General. 


Tue Bupcer 


The budget drafted for submission by the Secretary-General to 
the General Assembly for operations in 1949 comes to a total 
of $33,469,587. As compared with the total of $34,825,195 in the 
budget for 1948, this represents a decrease of approximately 
$1,350,000. Principal reasons for the decrease are to be found in 
the expectation that the next General Assembly will not be held 
in Europe, which would mean a saving of about $1,000,000, and 
in the fact that no amounts have been budgeted for the special 
Balkan and Korean Missions or for the Interim Committee of 


99 For a comprehensive examination of this subject see Coordination of Eco- 
nomic and Social Activities, United Nations Studies 2, published by the Endow- 
ment in July 1948. 

100 Resolution 119 (II), Doc. A/519, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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the Assembly since the resolutions establishing them apply only 
to the period of the year 1948. If decisions are taken to carry on 
the special Missions and the Interim Committee, the amounts 
required would bring the budget total nearly to the level for 1948. 

Among other decreases there are to be noted those in provisions 
for the United Nations Appeal for Children, $168,000; for the 
Department of Public Information, $225,000; for Administrative 
and Financial Services, $250,000; for the Governor’s staff at 
Trieste, $150,000; and reductions in amounts for home leave of 
members of the Secretariat staff. 

Offsetting these decreases there are increases in provisions for 
other purposes, among which are those for the printing of rec- 
ords in the five official languages, $500,000; for the International 
Law Commission, approximately $100,000; for the Conference 
on Conservation and Utilization of Resources and the Housing 
Experts Conference, $125,000; for the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and for full time operation of the Economic Com- 
mission for the Far East, $460,000; and for staff costs including 
grade increments and full-time in place of part-time posts, $950,- 
000, and seventy-five new posts, $350,000. 

Expenditures involved in dealing with the conflict in Palestine 
have been made out of the working capital fund, and no budget 
provision for the purpose has been envisaged pending a later 
stage in the effort for a peaceful settlement. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF 
THE ORGANIZATION 1 JULY 1947-30 JUNE 1948 


This is my third report as Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

That historic day, 26 June 1945, when representatives of fifty 
nations signed the Charter at San Francisco, cdme not a moment 
too soon. 

The wartime alliance from which the United Nations was 
born started to pull apart all too quickly and, had the establish- 
ment of the United Nations been delayed even a few months, the 
Organization might never have been created. But today, the 
peoples of the world possess a world law—the Charter, machin- 
ery for constructive cooperation—the Organization, and a flag— 
the United Nations flag—under which they have a good chance 
to maintain a lasting peace and build a world that is fit for all 
men to live in. 


Unrrep Nations Curer Force Hotpinc Worip TocerHer 


A great deal has been said to the effect that the United Nations 
was based on the assumption of agreement among the great 
Powers, that it was not created to make peace but to keep it 
after it was made, and that in general the Organization has been 
submitted to strains it was not equipped to bear. 

However true this may be, I believe it is time to think of the 
United Nations in other terms than of an infant which must be 
protected from the harsh realities of world politics. It is time to 
stop justifying the setbacks experienced in the work of the 
United Nations. I believe that we should start by recognizing 
that the United Nations has become the chief force that holds the 
world together against all the conflicting strains and stresses that 
are pulling it apart. The United Nations has interposed law 
and human decency and the processes of conciliation and co 
operation between the world’s peoples and the naked, lawless 
use of power. The United Nations has continued to stand for 
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brotherhood in the midst of all the voices that talk of national 
policy in terms of military strategy and tactics—as if the building 
of peace were a matter of offensives and counter-offensives, of 
break-throughs and infiltrations, of blockades and ideological 
Maginot Lines. 

Indeed, the organs of the United Nations are now virtually 
the only places where regular contact and discussion have been 
maintained on a continuous basis between the Western Powers 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Council of 
Foreign Ministers has not met since December 1947 and nego- 
tiations for a peace treaty with Germany have been in a state of 
suspense since then. The conflict between East and West has 
been the cause, direct or indirect, of many setbacks and disap- 
pointments in the work of the United Nations during the past 
year; yet it is equally true, though far less often admitted, that 
the United Nations in its turn has acted as a restraining and 
conciliating influence upon the parties to this conflict. Before the 
General Assembly and the Councils of the United Nations 
every nation must justify its policies in the light of the Charter 
and for the judgment of world opinion. Around the tables of 
council chamber and committee room the pressure is always in 
the direction of agreement and the peaceful processes of settle- 
ment, even when agreement is not reached. The United Nations 
does not provide a favourable atmosphere for ultimatums or 
conspiracy. Its growing influence is unceasingly in the direction 
of peace and away from war. 


Wortp 1n Minst oF Prorounp SociaL AND Po.rricaL CHANGE 


Many things have happened both inside and outside the United 
Nations during the past year that should remind us not to over- 
simplify the world picture. The present tension between the 
two mightiest nations—the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—is not the only factor likely 
to have a powerful influence on history. 

The position of the other three permanent members of the 
Security Council, which, under the Charter, are on a basis of 
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equality with the two already mentioned, symbolizes some of the 
other forces at work. Of these three Powers, the United King. 
dom and France represent Europe, which was the main battle. 
field of the last war. Europe was deeply shaken politically and 
spiritually and its peoples suffered immense material losses. In 
the struggle for economic recovery and political stability a new 
European pattern is emerging. Its outlines are not yet clearly and 
definitely fixed, but it is already evident that the new forces at 
work among the four hundred million people in Europe give 
promise of restoring their political and economic influence. 
The remaining permanent member is China, the largest country 
in Asia. The war began earlier in Asia than in Europe and ended 
later. It brought about severe disturbances in Asia’s basic food 
production and this had catastrophic results for the peoples, from 
which recovery has not yet been made. Politically, the war left 
many parts of Asia in turmoil and ferment, but it has greatly 
hastened the process of emancipation of the Asiatic peoples from 
positions of dependence and inferior status. Their position as 
equal partners in world affairs is now being recognized as a 
matter of principle and, step by step, is being put into practice. 
When the United Nations Charter was signed, China was the 
only fully independent nation of Eastern Asia among the sig- 
natories. Within three years Burma, India, Pakistan and the 
Philippines have become fully independent and all are now 
Members of the United Nations, India and the Philippines being 
original Members. Siam has also been admitted and Ceylon has 
applied for admission to the United Nations. The emerging 
United States of Indonesia is a potential applicant for member- 
ship. Further north in Asia, the Mongolian People’s Republic 
has sent in its application. In the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East representatives of Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Laos and the group of territories com- 
prising the Malayan Union, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak sit as associate members. Of the countries of West- 
ern Asia, Afghanistan and Yemen are already Members of the 
United Nations, and Transjordan has applied for membership. 
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Thus, in three years some twelve or more of the rising na- 
tions in Asia, which altogether has a population greater than 
that of Europe and the Western Hemisphere combined, have in 
varying degree begun to make their influence felt in the work 
of the United Nations. 

The American continents, with their rich resources, and, in 
their northern part, highly developed economy, have proved to 
be in peace as well as in war a vast reservoir of material assist- 
ance for less fortunate lands. Nevertheless, the wealth of the 
Americas is very unevenly distributed among their countries, and 
economic development which will raise the standard of living 
is a necessity for most of the American republics if their peoples 
are to gain equal opportunities for social and economic advance- 
ment. Politically, the inter-American system of consultation and 
pacific settlement of disputes has been further developed during 
the past year as a result of the conferences of Rio de Janeiro 
and Bogota. 

Regional arrangements can never be a substitute for world 
organization, but if they are kept carefully within the framework 
of the United Nations, and subordinate to it, as the Charter 
provides, they can play a most important role in the gradual 
strengthening of the structure of peace. 

The peoples of Africa are but sparsely represented in the 
United Nations and many of them have a long road to travel in 
the development of the great natural resources of their continent 
and toward political and economic independence. In these re- 
gions, the provisions of the Charter relating to Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Peoples and to the trusteeship system have potentially 
their greatest significance. Through this machinery the people 
of Africa can bring their case to the attention of the world with 
better hopes of help and justice and genuine respect for their 
equal rights as human beings than ever before. During the past 
year, for example, the Trusteeship Council has heard the petition 
of representatives of the Ewe people of West Africa for the 
unification of their land, now divided among the British Gold 
Coast Colony and the British and French Trust Territories of 
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Togoland. The Council is also sending this summer its first 
regular visiting mission to East Africa, where it will inspect 
conditions in Tanganyika under British administration and 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration. 

It would be a grave mistake to believe that most of the world 
has any intention of accepting any single economic system, 
whether based on the communist doctrine of the classless society 
or the most extreme American capitalist version of a free enter- 
prise system. In a world where so many forces are at work and 
so many different civilizations and cultural traditions are stirring 
and intermingling, domination by any single ideology, whether 
it be religious, or political, or economic, is unthinkable and im- 
possible. It is equally unthinkable that any one nation or group 
of nations could establish and maintain in such a world a new 
empire resting on either economic power or military might. 


Unrrep Nations Apaprep To CHANGING Wor.p 


It is for this new world that is gradually rising from the ruins 
and bitter memories of the war that the United Nations was 
conceived. The United Nations has been constructed to embrace 
the whole world, because anything less would destroy the hope 
of preventing war by dividing the world into rival military 
alliances. Because the United Nations must embrace the whole 
world—a world of nations differing profoundly in culture and 
interests, each sensitive of its sovereignty—its possibilities of 
action have been subjected to important limitations, such as the 
unanimity rule for the permanent members of the Security 
Council and the fact that decisions of the General Assembly are 
in the form of recommendations only. The world has been made 
physically one by modern technology, but its people must be 
given time and freedom to search out the common ground af- 
forded to them by the loosely-knit United Nations of today in 
order to develop the stronger unity that the United Nations of 
tomorrow can achieve. 

Finally, the United Nations has been designed above all for a 
changing world. It has been so framed and so constructed that 
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change can be brought about peacefully instead of by force of 
arms. It has been so built that the old nationalisms of the west- 
ern world and the rising new nationalisms of Asia and the Far 
East can adjust themselves peacefully to each other. It has been 
built to contain within peaceful bounds any kind of ideologi- 
cal competition, among capitalists, communist socialists, social 
democrats, or adherents to any other economic or political faith, 
provided that one group does not attempt to impose its will upon 
the others by the threat or use of force. 

I can understand that the procedures required of Member 
States in the United Nations may sometimes seem irksome and 
limiting compared with the greater freedom of traditional meth- 
ods of diplomacy. But this discipline, which the Member States 
have imposed upon themselves by their adherence to the Char- 
ter, and this submission to the processes of open debate and 
public criticism and the vote, even by the greatest and most 
powerful of nations, constitute the essential minimum if change 
is to be kept within peaceful channels and if all manner of men 
and nations are to learn to live together without destroying each 
other. Constant use of the machinery of the United Nations by 
the Member States, and a growing tradition among them of re- 
spect for and observance of its decisions and recommendations, 
is the way to strengthen the Organization and to develop its 
powers. 

I submit that all that has happened during the past year has 
shown more conclusively than ever that the road laid out by the 
United Nations Charter is not only the right road, but the only 
road now available to a permanently peaceful world. 

The record of the United Nations, generally speaking, has 
been more encouraging than might have been expected in a 
year of adverse political circumstances. 

Let us look for a moment at that record. 


Palestine 


This was a problem that had defied all efforts to solve it ex- 
tending over the past thirty years. It was brought to the United 
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Nations for settlement by the Mandatory Power, the United 
Kingdom, which announced its intention of giving up the Man 
date. Last November the General Assembly, at its second regular 
session, adopted, by the necessary two-thirds majority, a recom. 
mendation for the partition of Palestine between Arab and 
Jewish States, with an economic union, and for the internation. 
alization of the City of Jerusalem under the United Nations, 
A Commission was established by the Assembly to supervise the 
implementation of the plan. The Arab States refused to accept 
the recommendation and declared that they would oppose by 
force any attempt to impose its terms. The United Kingdom 
would accept no responsibility for the implementation of the 
recommendation against the will of either party. Finally, the 
United States of America, which had supported the partition 
plan, opposed the use of force to carry it out and asked for the 
appointment of a Truce Commission and for a special session of 
the General Assembly to consider the question of establishing 
instead a temporary trusteeship, without prejudice to the ultimate 
solution. 

The special session met from 16 April to 14 May 1948. The 
trusteeship proposal was dropped, but the Assembly decided that 
a Mediator for Palestine should be appointed. Count Folke 
Bernadotte of Sweden was subsequently chosen to act in that 
capacity. Meanwhile, the Mandate came to an end on 15 May 
in accordance with the decision of the Mandatory Power. The 
Jews, at that moment, proclaimed the State of Israel within the 
limits of the boundaries recommended by the General Assem- 
bly. Armed forces of the Arab League States then moved across 
the borders of Palestine. There was widespread fighting between 
Arab and Israeli forces, particularly in Jerusalem. Two truce 
appeals by the Security Council failed and only five votes were 
cast in favour of action under Chapter VII of the Charter, which 
would have had the force of a command but might have re 
quired the sending of armed forces which the Security Council 
did not possess. Finally, both sides agreed to a four-weeks truce 
under terms worked out by the Mediator in accordance with a 
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third Security Council resolution. 

The members of the Security Council’s Truce Commission— 
Belgium, France and the United States of America—supplied 
ninety-three military observers and military and naval equip- 
ment and personnel for use in the supervision of the truce. A 
unit of fifty men, members of the United Nations Security 
Guard, reinforced by other Secretariat members, volunteered for 
service in Palestine. Forty other members of the Secretariat were 
despatched to assist the Mediator in various capacities and at 
key points. Meanwhile the Mediator started negotiations for 
an extension of the truce and for a lasting settlement of the 
problem. 

At the time of writing, the final outcome cannot be foreseen, 
but these facts stand out. The General Assembly recommended 
the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine, as well as of an 
Arab State. The Jewish State, Israel, has been proclaimed. The 
carrying out of the Assembly recommendation was resisted by 
force by some Member States. Some other Member States, when 
faced with force, sought to change the recommendation rather 
than use force themselves to implement it. 


Indonesia and Kashmir 


The Security Council has not yet been able to act as an agency 
for the enforcement of peace, but it is achieving increasing 
success as a mediator and conciliator. The two outstanding cases 
of this kind, apart from Palestine, have been those of Indonesia 
and Kashmir. 

In Indonesia the Committee of Good Offices established by 
the Security Council, after five months of persistent efforts to 
secure full observance of a “cease-fire,” brought about a truce 
last January which, since then, has prevented the renewal of a 
major civil war between forces of the Netherlands and of the 
Republic of Indonesia that threatened to involve seventy million 
people. It secured agreement at the same time on political prin- 
ciples as the basis for a final settlement. These principles pro- 
vided, among other things, for the establishment of a sovereign 
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federal United States of Indonesia linked with other parts of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Negotiations for a final settle. 
ment on the basis of these principles have continued unremit- 
tingly since January through the Committee of Good Offices, 
Many difficulties remain to be overcome, but the work of con- 
ciliation goes on while men and women work at the tasks of 
peaceful reconstruction instead of killing and being killed. 

In the case of Kashmir, a dispute that might otherwise have 
plunged the sub-continent of India, with its four hundred mil- 
lion people, into all the horrors of communal warfare has been, 
up to now, successfully diverted to the peaceful channels of Se- 
curity Council debate. A Commission has now been despatched 
by the Council in the hope that it may be able to promote a final 
settlement of the disputes between India and Pakistan by nego- 
tiation and mediation on the spot. 


Greece and Korea 


The cases of Greece and Korea are in a somewhat different, 
but related, category. Here the United Nations, partly by the 
mere fact of its watchful presence on the spot, is a constant in- 
fluence on the side of peace. For the second year a United Na- 
tions group is watching the borders between Greece and her 
three northern neighbours. Last year the Security Council sent a 
commission, whose recommendations were not accepted by the 
Security Council due to the adverse vote of the Soviet Union. The 
case was then passed to the General Assembly which in its turn 
appointed, at its second regular session, a Special Committee on 
the Balkans. This Committee is now in Greece, watching for 
border violations and at the same time seeking to improve re- 
lations between Greece on the one hand, and on the other, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and Albania, all of which have been accused of 
aiding the guerrilla forces which are engaged against the Greek 
Government. 

In Korea, the United Nations Temporary Commission estab- 
lished by the Assembly has successfully supervised an election in 
the southern occupation zone, although it has not been granted 
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permission by the occupying authority to enter the northern zone. 
Both these cases, like that of Palestine, have involved a re- 
fusal or failure to accept or carry out a recommendation of the 
Assembly. In both cases the refusal by certain Member States 
has taken the form of a boycott or non-co-operation. Both cases 
involve areas where the immediate interests and mutual fears of 
the two greatest Powers have reacted sharply upon each other. 


Interim Committee 

The Interim Committee of the General Assembly (in which 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and Yugoslavia have not participated on the 
ground that the Committee was, in effect, an illegal rival of the 
Security Council) has concentrated its attention on problems of 
voting in the Security Council and on proposals for new ma- 
chinery for mediation and conciliation of disputes. It has adopted 
recommendations aimed at restricting the application of the 
veto in the field of pacific settlement of disputes, this restriction 
to be achieved by agreement among the great Powers on pro- 
cedures and not by amendment of the Charter. Other recom- 
mendations on this matter have emphasized the importance of 
advance consultations among the great Powers before votes are 
taken in the Security Council, in order to avoid, wherever pos- 
sible, the use of the veto. 


Atomic Energy and Regulation of Armaments 


One of the most discouraging aspects of United Nations work 
during the year under review has been the failure of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments and the Military Staff Committee to make any real 
progress. 

The Atomic Energy Commission reported to the Security 
Council in May last that it was useless to continue its work until 
a political accord had been reached between the Western Powers 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Commission, 
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therefore, proposed to suspend its sessions. This resolution was 
opposed and vetoed by the Soviet Union in the Security Coun- 
cil, but the whole matter was then referred without objection 
to the coming session of the General Assembly, which will have 
an opportunity of reviewing the lack of progress in dealing with 
this urgent problem. 

The Commission for Conventional Armaments has not yet 
formally suspended its work, but it has held few meetings and 
has never got beyond discussion of a few general principles 
and the definition of weapons of mass destruction, which are 
the responsibility of the Atomic Energy Commission. In the 
meantime, the armaments race among the great Powers con- 
tinues and the United Nations has taken no practical step to 
halt it. 

The prolonged debate on the control of atomic energy and the 
demonstrations of the tremendously destructive power of atomic 
weapons that the United States has given to the world have 
distracted attention from developments in the field of bacteri- 
ological and lethal-chemical weapons. Whatever the situation re- 
garding atomic weapons may have been or still may be, there 
has never been any effective monopoly of bacteriological and 
chemical weapons. Some of these weapons are probably poten- 
tially as destructive of human life as atomic weapons but not a 
single proposal has been made by any of the Member nations 
for any system of preventing or controlling their manufacture, 
nor has there been any discussion or study of the problem in the 
United Nations. Meanwhile, it is not too much to assume that, 
as in the case of atomic bombs, stocks of these weapons are 
piling up and that new discoveries are constantly being made 
that render them more deadly. 

Nevertheless, all Members of the United Nations, including 
the great Powers, remain bound by their solemn pledge, made 
at the first session of the General Assembly, almost two years 
ago, to eliminate all weapons of mass destruction and to reduce 
and regulate other armaments and, as an essential step to this 
end, to establish effective systems of international control, which 
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will provide practical and effective safeguards, by way of in- 
spection and other means, against the hazards of violations and 
evasions. 


International Court of Justice 


It is encouraging for the development of world law that the 
International Court of Justice now has its first case and has also 
rendered its first advisory opinion. 

The case is that of the Corfu Channel, first brought against 
Albania by the United Kingdom in the Security Council last 
year. The Security Council recommended that the parties refer 
the case to the Court. Albania objected to the admission by the 
Court of the United Kingdom’s application, but the Court ruled 
against this objection, on the ground that its jurisdiction had 
been accepted by Albania when replying to the application. 
The Court’s judgment was rendered with the unanimous agree- 
ment of all fifteen of its regular judges. Albania and the United 
Kingdom concluded a special agreement which now forms the 
basis of further proceedings before the Court. The case will be 
argued this autumn on its merits. 

The first advisory opinion of the Court, requested by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, concerned the question of membership in the 
United Nations. By nine votes to six the Court declared its 
opinion that a Member of the United Nations is not juridically 
entitled to make its consent to the admission of a State de- 
pendent on conditions not expressly provided for in Article 4 
of the Charter, which states that “Membership in the United 
Nations is open to all other peace-loving States which accept 
the obligations contained in the present Charter, and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out 
these obligations,” and that, in particular, no Member State can, 
while it recognizes the conditions set forth in Article 4 as ful- 
filled, subject its affirmative vote to the additional condition that 
another State be admitted. 

In addition to the General Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil, which are authorized by the Charter to ask the Court for 
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advisory opinions, the Economic and Social Council, the Trustee. 
ship Council and certain specialized agencies have now also been 
authorized by the General Assembly to ask the Court for ad- 
visory opinions. I therefore hope that increasing use may be 
made of the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. 

In the course of last year, six States (Brazil, Honduras, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines and Belgium) accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court, bringing the total number of States 
accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, either by 
declaration made since the establishment of the International 
Court of Justice or by application of paragraph 5 of Article 26 
of the Statute of the International Court to thirty-two, namely, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Philippines, Siam, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and Uruguay. 
Many other Member States have not yet taken action in the 
matter. This is another example of the slow but steady pace of 
progress in developing the authority of the United Nations and 
of the need both for patience and for persistent and repeated 
effort in this direction. 


General Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations 


The accéssion to the Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the Dominican Republic, Liberia, Iran and 
Panama, reported previously to the General Assembly, has been 
followed by the accessions of Honduras, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Ethiopia, Haiti, France, Norway, Sweden, Afghanistan, 
Philippines, Nicaragua, New Zealand, Greece, Poland, Canada, 
Iceland, Netherlands, India and Denmark. It is hoped that the 
instruments of accession of the other Members of the Organ- 
ization will be deposited at as early a date as possible. How- 
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ever, only by the accession of the United States of America will 
the arrangements relating to the status of the Organization at 
its headquarters produce their full effects. The General Assembly 
itself has repeatedly stressed the importance, for the effective 
functioning of the Organization, of the acceptance of the Con- 
yention, which was unanimously adopted by the General As- 
sembly and by the host State, as well as by all the other Members 
of the United Nations. 


International law 


The General Assembly will, at its third session, elect the fifteen 
members of the International Law Commission which was cre- 
ated at its last regular session. It is important that this Com- 
mission should begin its work on the development and codifi- 
cation of international law. To this end, preliminary studies 
have been prepared by the Secretariat on the draft declaration 
on the rights and duties of States, and on the formulation of the 
principles of the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal. A draft 
convention on genocide has also been completed by an ad hoc 
committee of the Economic and Social Council. The object in 
view is to make international law apply to individuals as well as 
to States. 

In the meantime the fact that multilateral conventions are 
among the most effective means for extending the scope of in- 
ternational law should not be overlooked. Outstanding examples 
of such conventions concluded during the past year are given 
later. 


Non-Self-Governing Peoples 


This year the new machinery, established by the second session 
of the General Assembly for the implementation of Chapter XI 
of the Charter, is being brought into operation. A standard 
form for the preparation of information on conditions in all 
Non-Self-Governing Territories outside the trusteeship system 
has been established. The Secretary-General will summarize 
and analyse for the General Assembly the information received 
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from Member Governments. In addition, a Special Committee 
of the General Assembly will meet before the third session to 
examine this information. The Special Committee is authorized 
to make procedural recommendations and also substantive rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly relating to functional 
fields generally, but not to individual Territories. 

The decision of the Soviet Union to take its seat in the Trustee- 
ship Council has been an encouraging development and will 
strengthen the Council, since all five of the permanent mem- 
bers are now, for the first time, actively participating in its work, 
as the Charter intended them to do. 

I have already referred to the oral petition of the Ewe peoples 
and to the first regular visiting mission which the Trusteeship 
Council is sending out this summer to Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Last summer the Council sent a special mission to 
Western Samoa whose people had petitioned for a greater 
measure of self-government. As a result of this mission, and 
with the full sympathetic co-operation of New Zealand, the Ad- 
ministering Authority, reforms are being made which will re- 
sult in more rapid progress in the development of institutions of 
self-government for the people of Western Samoa. 

The Administering Authorities responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Trust Territories of New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, Cameroons under British admin- 
istration and Togoland under British administration, have sub- 
mitted annual reports on the administration of those Territories. 
The Trusteeship Council has examined the reports on New 
Guinea and Western Samoa, and, at the present time, is ex- 
amining the reports on Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. 


Economic Reconstruction and Recovery 


The economic recovery of the world from the great devasta- 
tion and dislocations of the war has been slow and painful. Yet, 
some remarkable results have been achieved by courageous na- 
tional effort and by international co-operation (through UNRRA, 
through bilateral loans and trade agreements, etc.). Since the 
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abandonment of the internationally administered relief and re- 
habilitation programme carried on by UNRRA, no comparable 
world-wide effort for recovery has been made. However, this 
year, the European Recovery Programme, under which sixteen 
nations of Western Europe have joined hands in a common 
programme financed by the United States of America, has 


been set up. 


This programme holds great promise for the restoration of 
Western Europe to economic and political stability, but it can 
have lasting results only if present political divisions are not per- 
mitted to block co-ordinated action within Europe as a whole 
and an increase of trade between Eastern and Western Europe. 


World-Wide and Regional Economic Co-operation 


A very useful contribution to the economic reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of Europe as a whole is made by the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the first of the regional commissions to 
be set up. Within its framework, all European States—whether 
participants or not in the European Recovery Programme—work 
jointly and in a practical way toward the solution of the numer- 
ous economic problems with which the continent is beset. 

The Commission has made good progress during the past year. 
It is helping to break such bottle-necks in production as the coal, 
steel and transport shortages and is facilitating, through its re- 
search work, a continental attack upon the problems of inflation 
and balance of payments. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East was 
established last year and is now passing from the planning stage 
to the stage of positive programmes. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America, established 
this year, will be concerned mainly with raising the level of eco- 
nomic activity within that region. A recommendation for the 
establishment of a similar economic commission for the Middle 
East will be before the Economic and Social Council at its sev- 
enth session to be held in Geneva in July. 

These regional bodies, as well as the other economic Commis- 
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sions of the Council, have encountered vast gaps in the knowl- 
edge of economic conditions in many parts of the world. With- 
out reliable data, reliable planning is, of course, impossible, 
whether it be national, regional or world planning. 

The Secretariat has played an important part in the resump- 
tion of world statistical services after an interruption of nearly 
ten years. Its efforts toward the development of common statis- 
tical standards are providing a basis for notable advances in the 
near future. One project which should greatly contribute to all 
economic work depending upon a sound knowledge of facts, 
consists in the censuses of population and agriculture which are 
to be made throughout the whole world, if possible, in or about 
1950. The Secretariat, the interested specialized agencies and 
other inter-governmental organizations are collaborating to en- 
courage and assist this important undertaking. 

Another outstanding achievement of the Secretariat has been 
the publication of a series of studies on economic conditions that 
have already proved to be extremely useful. These studies include: 
Economic Report—Salient Features of the World Economic Situ- 
ation 1945-1947, a best-seller, Survey of Current Inflationary and 
Deflationary Tendencies, Economic Development in Selected 
Countries and Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of 
Europe, as well as others. 

The Havana Charter on Trade and Employment, completed 
under the auspices of the United Nations after more than two 
years of work, constitutes an important landmark in the long 
struggle towards promoting international trade and has opened 
the way for the establishment of an international trade organ- 
ization. Meanwhile, under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, extensive tariff concessions have been made among 
countries having more than two-thirds of the world’s trade. 

Similarly, a conference called by the United Nations has 
adopted a convention for the establishment of an Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization which will concern 
itself with the technical aspects of maritime navigation and with 
the removal of discriminatory action and unnecessary restrictions 
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affecting shipping engaged in international trade. 

The Economic and Employment Commission has recom- 
mended the organization of international teams of experts drawn 
from the United Nations and the specialized agencies who would 
be made available to the less-developed countries for technical 
assistance in developing their production and resources; action 
is being undertaken to implement this recommendation. 

It is by unspectacular means such as these that the United 
Nations, its commissions and the specialized agencies are doing 
some of their most constructive long-range work, the object of 
which is to remove the underlying causes of war and to improve 
the living conditions of the vast masses of the human race. Many 
new tools of international co-operation are slowly being fash- 
ioned and these are adding greatly to the ability of mankind to 


improve the lot of all its members. 


Human Rights 


After two years af labour, the Commission on Human Rights 
has completed a draft declaration on human rights for submis- 
sion to the Economic and Social Council and later to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This declaration, the first attempt in history to 
write a “Bill of Rights” for the whole world, is an important 
first step in the direction of implementing the general pledges 
of the Charter concerning human rights. 

A covenant on human rights, which would be in the form of 
a multilateral treaty, is also in the drafting stage. Finally, active 
study continues on the question of establishing international ma- 
chinery for the implementation and supervision of provisions on 
human rights. 

In the field of freedom of information—a specific aspect of 
the human rights programme—definite progress has been made. 
The Conference on Freedom of Information, held in Geneva 
this spring, in addition to framing some forty resolutions, 
adopted three draft conventions for submission to the Economic 
and Social Council and to the Members of the United Nations— 
one on the gathering and international transmission of news, one 
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establishing an international right of correction of false news and 
a third affirming fundamental principles and rights in the field of 
freedom of information. 

Full and free discussion among the Member States at this 
Conference has by no means produced a synthesis but will in 
the long run, I believe, serve to promote greater mutual under- 
standing of different concepts and customs. 


Improving Social Conditions 


The United Nations, with certain of the specialized agencies, 
has assumed leadership in many phases of the world movement 
towards better social conditions. The matters with which the 
United Nations itself is primarily concerned relate to social wel- 
fare (including child and family welfare), emergency child re- 
lief, social defence (including prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders, and the suppression of traffic in women and chil- 
dren), the international control of narcotics, the securing of 
equal rights for women, standards of living and housing, migra- 
tion and population problems. In each of these fields, useful and 
encouraging results have been recorded in the past year and in 
certain fields in which international control machinery already 
operates, as in the case of narcotics, steps have been taken to 
strengthen it and widen its scope. 

Special mention should be made of the operational programmes, 
which comprise the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the United Nations Appeal for Children and the provision of 
social welfare advisory services to Governments. 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund, which is very 
largely financed by government contributions, was designed to 
continue a minimum of help to those who were most affected 
by the cessation of UNRRA aid, namely, the needy children in 
war-devastated countries. Contributions so far received, or prom- 
ised, from twenty-one Governments are enabling the Fund to 
provide, in addition to certain other supplies, a daily supple- 
mentary meal of protective foods for more than four million 
children in Europe and the Far East, while in Europe alone some 
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fifteen million children exposed to tuberculosis infection are be- 
ing immunized by BCG serum. 

Under the United Nations Appeal for Children—the world- 
wide appeal for contributions from private individuals in favour 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund and other im- 
portant child relief efforts—national campaigns have been 
launched in no less than forty-five countries, together with a 
number of colonial territories. This in itself is a remarkable 
achievement; its effect on the general understanding of United 
Nations work throughout the world and on the general aware- 
ness of the problems of child welfare should not be under- 
estimated. 

Under the programme of social welfare advisory services, 
thirty-two countries asked for and received assistance during 
1947; in the current year this number has already been exceeded 
and is likely to reach forty-nine. These services include the pro- 
vision of expert consultants in various fields of social welfare, 
arrangements for fellowships for field observations abroad, the 
loan of demonstration equipment for physically handicapped 
persons and the organization of regional seminars for key social 
welfare personnel. 

While the primary responsibility in regard to refugees and 
displaced persons lies with the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization, the General Assembly en- 
trusted to me, in collaboration with the Executive Secretary of 
that Commission, a special task in this field, namely, to submit a 
report on the progress and prospects of repatriation, resettle- 
ment and immigration of the refugees and displaced persons. 
As the report which I am submitting to the seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council makes clear, unless Govern- 
ments do far more than they have so far done in opening their 
doors to displaced persons and refugees, the existence of the 
International Refugee Organization will not prevent the per- 
petuation of a very serious problem. 
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Specialized Agencies and the Question of Co-ordination 

The specialized agencies, membership in which is not com- 
pulsory and varies from one agency to another, carry on a very 
important part of the work of the United Nations in the eco 
nomic and social fields. 

Thirteen organizations already exist in either a preparatory or 
final form and most of them have been established since the San 
Francisco Conference. 

They are as follows: 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

International Monetary Fund 

World Health Organization (WHO) 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

International Telecommunications Union (ITU) 

International Refugee Organization (IRO) 

International Trade Organization (ITO) 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 

World Meteorological Organization. 

The existence of so many agencies covering such varied fields 
inevitably calls for effective co-ordination of their work with that 
of the organs of the United Nations itself. The Co-ordination 
Committee, which was set up under direction of the Economic 
and Social Council and which is composed of myself and the 
chief administrative officers of each of the agencies, has been 
meeting regularly. It has made considerable progress not only in 

administrative co-ordination but also in assisting the Economic 
and Social Council in carrying out the responsibilities for co- 
ordination entrusted to it under the Charter. It has not only 
contributed—through its meetings and through those of its sev- 
eral technical subsidiary bodies—to the prevention of unneces- 
sary duplication of work, but also to a spirit of mutual assistance 
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among the various organizations within the United Nations 
family. Such efforts are helping to promote the best and most 
efficient use of the resources of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 


ProposaALs FOR FurTHER STRENGTHENING OF THE Unrrep NarTIons 


In the face of the continuing political tension between the East 
and West, the first concern of all the Member States at this time 
should be to find ways and means by which the United Nations 
can continue to gather strength during the coming months and 
be able to exert that strength with greater authority on the side 
of peace. 

First of all, if there is the slightest prospect that progress can 
be made I would urge a resumption of negotiations between the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and France on the future of Ger- 
many. Nothing would contribute more to the effectiveness of the 
United Nations than a settlement of this problem. It is difficult 
for me to judge whether any of the machinery for mediation and 
conciliation possessed by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly would be helpful or not in the settlement of these dif- 
ferences. If consideration is given to bringing the whole prob- 
lem of Germany before the United Nations, I can only urge in 
the strongest terms that it be done only in the spirit of a genu- 
ine attempt to reach a settlement. 

I would also urge upon the Members fuller use of the existing 
powers of the Security Council for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and for the preservation of peace. Much has been 
said about the alleged helplessness of the United Nations, and 
particularly of the Security Council. I respectfully submit, how- 
ever, that the powers contained in the Charter would have been 
more than sufficient to deal with every situation which has come 
before the Security Council to date, had they been invoked. 

One act which would strengthen the authority of the Security 
Council would be the provision of the armed forces called for 
by Article 43 of the Charter. I hope that the great Powers will 
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make renewed efforts to break the deadlocks which have blocked 
all progress in the Military Staff Committee during the past 
year, although I realize that the political differences between the 
Powers are the real cause of the delay. 

I have under study proposals for the creation of a small United 
Nations Guard Force which could be recruited by the Secretary- 
General and placed at the disposal of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. Such a force would not be used as 
a substitute for the forces contemplated in Articles 42 and 43, 
It would not be a striking force, but purely a guard force. It 
could be used for guard duty with United Nations missions, in 
the conduct of plebiscites under the supervision of the United 
Nations and in the administration of truce terms. It could be 
used as a constabulary under the Security Council or the Trustee- 
ship Council in cities like Jerusalem and Trieste during the es- 
tablishment of international regimes. It might also be called 
upon by the Security Council under Article 40 of the Charter, 
which provides for provisional measures to prevent the aggrava- 
tion of a situation threatening the peace. 

There are many uses for such a force. If it had existed during 
the past year it would, I believe, have greatly increased the effec- 
tiveness of the work of the Security Council, and have saved 
many lives, particularly in Indonesia and Palestine. It should 
not be a large force—from one thousand to five thousand men 
would be sufficient—because it would have behind it all the au- 
thority of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly will have before it reports of lack of 
progress toward the control of atomic energy and the control of 
conventional armaments. In considering these reports, I believe 
that the Assembly should give special attention to the problem 
of the control of other weapons of mass destruction. As I have 
pointed out, nothing whatever has even been proposed regard- 
ing those other weapons. Pending a break in the present dead- 
lock between the majority and the minority over methods of 
control of atomic energy, it might be fruitful to begin a study 
of some of the problems involved in the control of bacteriological 
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and lethal-chemical weapons. 

I believe that the United Nations should continue to move as 
rapidly as possible toward universality of membership. Eight 
States have been admitted since the San Francisco Conference, 
but there are now eleven States whose applications for admission 
have not been the subject of any recommendation by the Security 
Council. These eleven are: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mongolian People’s Republic, Portugal, 
Roumania and Transjordan. As will be seen, nine of these are 
European States whose absence leaves that continent under- 
represented. I hope that the permanent members on the Council 
will be able to come to an agreement so that all applicants can 
be admitted at the coming session of the General Assembly. 

Finally, I would urge once again upon Member Governments 
the importance to the future of the United Nations and to the 
more rapid development of world law, and respect for law, of 
giving all possible weight and support to the decisions of the 
General Assembly and of the Councils, even though they be in 
the form of recommendations to the Member States. 

The growth in effectiveness of the Organization will be meas- 
ured by the extent to which it draws upon and adapts to new 
uses the rich reservoir of historical experience in parliamentary 
institutions and the other institutions of democratic government. 
It is necessary that the practice of observing the will of the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be extended and more firmly established 
year by year. Only in this way can we advance toward that world 
tule of law, which is the ultimate objective of us all. 


Trycve Liz 
Secretary-General 


5 July 1948 
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